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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


WHEN Congress assembles on the first Monday in December — the 
proposed extraordinary session having been abandoned — it will find 
much of importance to engage its attention. Nothing will be accom- 
plished, however, until after the holiday recess. Representative Cannon, 
who will be re-elected Speaker of the House, will require two or three 
weeks to frame his committees, and then adjournment will be in order. 
It is not until the Senators and Representatives return from participa- 
tion in Christmas festivities that there will be any definite steps toward 
legislation. 

The question may well be asked, whether, even after Congress ap- 
parently settles down to its labor, anything of real value will be accom- 
plished. Will there be legislation affecting railroad rates? Will the 
tariff be revised? These are the two important queries of the hour. 
There is a very strong possibility that both questions will be eventually 
answered in the negative. The investigation of the railroad question 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, during the summer, 
made it clear that while some remedial legislation may be offered, the 
Senate is not prepared to follow the President to the point advocated by 
him in his message sent to Congress at the beginning of the last session. 
As for the suggested revision of the tariff, the fact that the extra session 
has been abandoned is generally accepted by the opponents of revision 
as a fact in their favor. It will be remembered that in the last number 
of THE Forum the writer predicted that tariff revision had entered upon 
& rough and rocky road. The grounds upon which that prediction was 
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based are more pronounced than ever. The Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, for instance, was authorized to sit during the summer recess and 
consider questions pertaining to revision. Senator Aldrich, the chair- 
man of the committee, and Senator Allison, the ranking member, have 
been in Europe during the summer, and the doors of the committee- 
room have not been opened. Speaker Cannon, who is a power in the 
House, is outspoken in his opposition to revision; and, as pointed out 
in THE Forum, the friends of tariff changes are neither numerous 
nor influential. 

The most serious obstacle to revision, however, is the very general 
prosperity which is at the present time being experienced throughout the 
country. It does not require a sage to know that reforms are not suc- 
cessfully undertaken when everybody is in a contented mood. The con- 
ditions at present are more than satisfactory. The wheat and corn crop 
will beimmense. The Western banks have plenty of money. Railroads 
in every section are hampered for lack of rolling stock to handle their 
largely increased business. The iron and steel mills are being pushed 
to their full capacity. Railroad and other securities have maintained 
their high figures during the dulness of the summer. These are the 
conditions which will be cited when the tariff revisionists undertake to 
present their arguments for new schedules. Meanwhile, the American 
Protective Tariff League is doing an immense amount of practical work 
for the stand-pat element of the party, taking nothing for granted, send- 
ing out circulars to the first voters, appealing to business men every- 
where to bring their influence against revision to bear upon Senators and 
Representatives, and urging the leaders in Congress to let well enough 
alone. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the President, undismayed by 
the untoward fate of the reciprocity treaties which have been pigeon- 
holed in the Senate, may negotiate a reciprocity treaty with Germany 
in the hope of offsetting the tariff barrier which that nation will erect 
against the United States on March 1, 1906. Already Germany has 
concluded reciprocal commercial treaties with Russia, Italy, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Servia, and Austria-Hungary. These treaties give the manu- 
facturers and producers of the respective countries advantageous rates; 
and unless the United States enters into a similar arrangement, Ameri- 
can products will be forced, in many cases, to pay a duty twice as heavy 
as is exacted from similar products from the treaty-favored countries. 
Since 1870 this country has enjoyed tariff privileges in Germany 
under what is known as “the most favored nation” clause; but when 
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the new German tariff goes into effect this clause will become a dead 
letter. Nor is Germany alone in this forbidding attitude. Practically 
all the continental powers are arrayed against the United States with 
hostile tariffs. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that farmers and manufacturers, who are 
anxiously viewing the possible curtailment of the foreign market, are 
advocating reciprocity. They will knock loudly at the door of Congress; 
they will cite the declarations of the platforms of the Republican party ; 
and they will quote the last public utterance of the martyred McKinley, 
that commercial wars are unprofitable, and that a policy of good-will and 
friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. The probability is, how- 
ever, that they will knock in vain and that their earnest citations will 
fall upon deaf ears. This ought not to be the case. The Republican 
party must realize before long that we cannot have our cake and eat it, 
too, and that the tariff barrier now erected in this country to keep out 
foreign competition will find its counterpart in tariff walls built up in 
other countries to keep out American products. 

Every effort will be made by the opponents of tariff revision to pre- 
sent a multiplicity of subjects for Congressional consideration, in order 
that the tariff question may be crowded to the wall. In the Senate, 
topics of minor importance will be debated with a thoroughness and 
persistency far beyond their merits. The House will find numerous 
matters to engage its daily attention. The earnest and emphatic address 
of the Chicago reciprocity conference and the appeal of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York for relief from the antagonistic action of Euro- 
pean countries will, if the present programme can be successfully exe- 
cuted, be ignored. Meanwhile, Secretary Shaw, who is to leave the 
Cabinet early next year, and who is a leading candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination, boldly proclaims that the development of our indus- 
tries is due solely to the protection afforded them from competition with 
other countries, preaches the doctrine that cheap products of labor mean 
cheap wages for labor, and insists that tinkering with the tariff is only 
another name for widespread stagnation and panic. 


While the outlook as to tariff and railroad legislation is uncertain, 
with the likelihood of negative action, there are some things upon which 
Congress will take a decided stand. First of all, it will favor economy 
in the matter of appropriations. The deficit of $24,000,000 reported by 
the Treasury Department at the end of the fiscal year will be a powerful 
argument for reducing to the utmost the various budgets. The expendi- 
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tures of the Government, excluding the abnormal conditions created by 
the war with Spain, have grown largely in excess of the natural devel- 
opment of the country; and, unless they are curtailed, some new method 
of providing revenue, such as a re-enactment of the Stamp Act, or the 
imposition of a tax upon tea and coffee, will have to be enforced. In 
view of the fact that a Congressional election will be held next year, 
the leaders of the dominant party do not regard the levying of additional 
taxes with much favor. 

Congress will also be asked to enact legislation which will assure 
punishment of the men who, like certain subordinates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have proved recreant to the trust reposed in them. 
They have been indicted for conspiracy against the Government of the 
United States; but the federal law officers admit that there ought to 
be a statute more adequately covering the offence. Incidentally, we may 
expect to hear many speeches in Congress condemnatory of the graft 
which has been discovered in the federal. departments; but it is very 
much to be doubted whether these outbursts, delivered for campaign 
consumption, will be effective. There has been graft, of course, but 
there has also been prompt detection, dismissal of the offenders, and, 
wherever possible, prosecution. Despite all that may be said to the 
contrary, graft in the government service is not universal. Indeed, 
the federal departments are filled with men who protect the interests 
of the Government to the last degree. The proportion of officials who 
are dishonest is very small, and experience has shown that neither 
honesty nor dishonesty is determined by a man’s political faith. 


Considerable impetus has recently been given to the question of the 
election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the people. In 
a stirring campaign, just concluded in Virginia, the principal issue was 
the United States Senatorship. Under a resolution adopted by the 
Democratic State Convention, the voters of that party were called upon 
to decide, at a primary election, between the senatorial candidates. 
Senator Martin, who had been twice elected by the legislature and who 
desired to succeed himself, was opposed by Gov. Andrew J. Montague. 
Both candidates canvassed the entire State, appealing directly to the 
people, with the result that the men named for the legislature by Mr. 
Martin were elected by a majority of over 15,000. When the legisla- 
ture meets, the election of the Senator will be a mere formality. The 
members will simply register the verdict of the people. The provision 
of the federal Constitution regarding the election of Senators will be 
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strictly observed, and yet, as a matter of fact, Mr. Martin will take his 
seat as the choice of a popular majority. 

This system of beating the devil around the bush, to use a homely 
but expressive phrase, seems to be growing in popularity in this coun- 
try, especially as it becomes more and more apparent that an amendment 
to the Constitution is practically unobtainable. Virginia is not the only 
State which affords its voters the opportunity to select the Senator. In 
South Carolina there is a primary election law which provides that if none 
of the candidates receives a majority of the total number of votes upon 
the first election, the two aspirants receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be voted upon directly. Quite frequently, owing to the fact that 
four or five prominent and popular men have sought the senatorial office, 
the second election has been necessary. Senator Burkett, of Nebraska, 
who took his seat on the fourth of last March, was chosen by the direct 
vote of the people, the verdict being ratified, of course, by the legislature. 
In Illinos a similar system is to be inaugurated this year. Senator 
Foster, of Louisiana, was recently returned as the choice of the majority 
of the people of his State. “When the Democratic party of Louisiana,” 
says his biography in the Congressional Directory, “adopted the plan of 
selecting nominees for State offices by a general primary election, he re- 
quested, inasmuch as the members of the General Assembly to be so 
elected would select his successor, that the United States Senatorship be 
included in the primary, and announced his candidacy to succeed him- 
self. He received 42,990 votes, as against 26,122 cast for ex-United 
States Senator B. F. Jonas, insuring his return to the Senate as his own 
successor at the expiration of the present term of service, which will be 
March 3, 1907.” In Alabama, Senator Morgan went before his people 
in the same fashion; while the election of Senator Simmons, of North 
Carolina, was also the expression of popular will. In other words, it 
would seem that the people of the United States were gradually accom- 
plishing indirectly the result for which they have been striving for so 
many years. 

The full extent of the movement in behalf of popular election of 
Senators is probably not appreciated. It has appeared sporadically ever 
since the beginning of the Government, but during the last fifteen years 
has gained remarkable impetus. An examination of the records of the 
United States Senate shows that the legislatures of no less than twenty- 
three States have gone upon record as advocating a change in the method 
of electing Senators prescribed by the Constitution. These States are 
as follows: Montana, Iowa, Nevada, Wisconsin, Oregon, Colorado, Mich- 
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igan, Idaho, Nebraska, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Washington, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah, Florida, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Wyoming, Kentucky, Indiana. 

When these States first brought their resolutions to the attention of 
Congress, the language was temperate and appealing; Congress being re- 
quested to submit a Constitutional amendment to the several States, and 
the Senators and Representatives being asked to use their best endeavors 
to bring about this result. Of late years, however, the tenor of the leg- 
islative declaration has undergone a change, unquestionably due to the 
fact that the House of Representatives has four times passed the desired 
amendment while the Senate has failed to act. The movement at the 
present time is, therefore, in the direction of securing the calling of a 
convention of the States. The resolution of the legislature of Montana 
is a fair sample of the more recent utterances: 

Resolved, That the legislature of Montana favors the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution which shall provide for the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote, and joins with other States of the Union in respectfully requesting 
that a convention be called for the purpose of proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as provided forin Article V of said Constitution, which 
amendment shall provide fora change in the present method of electing United States 
Senators so that they can be chosen in each State by the direct vote of the people. 

Inasmuch as many of the States which originally transmitted simple 
requests for the adoption of the desired amendment have since adopted 
resolutions calling for the convention, it may very properly be inferred 
that the same action will be taken by them all. Consequently, twenty- 
three States may be regarded as having gone upon record in favor of the 
convention. Under the provision of the Constitution already quoted, 
this convention must be called when application is made by the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States. Legislative action by seven 
more States, therefore, will render Congressional action obligatory. It 
is safe to say that very few persons realize how close the nation is toa 
constitutional convention. In the last Congress resolutions were re- 
ceived from four States; in the Fifty-seventh Congress the legislatures 
of six States were heard from. Many States in which the system of 
popular choice of Senator is practised, such as Virginia, Louisiana, IIli- 
nois,and Alabama, have made no legislative expression. It would take 
but a slight degree of missionary work among these legislatures to secure 
the two-thirds action required by the Constitution as precedent to a 
convention. 

The reasons advanced by the legislatures for the proposed change are 
numerous and emphatic. They are, in the main, that it would always 
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insure the full senatorial representation of each State; that it would pre- 
vent protracted and disturbing contests; that it would curb all attempts 
to influence improperly or corruptly the election of members of the 
national Senate; and that it would give to the legislature more time 
for the transaction of legislative business. The legislature of the State 
of Washington denounced the present method of electing Senators as 
“expensive, unsatisfactory, and ruinous to the best interests of the peo- 
ple”; while the members of the Utah legislature expressed themselves as 
favoring a change because “the world is advancing to a higher plane of 
civilization, and what was found to meet the needs of the Union a cen- 
tury ago is now demonstrated to be inadequate to the needs of a great 
republic.” 

During the past ten years, the question of electing Senators by the 
direct vote of the people has been exhaustively debated in both branches 
of Congress. In the House the preponderance of the speeches was in 
favor of the change, while in the Senate the affirmative and negative 
were equally divided. Mr. Bryan, when a member of the House, was 
an ardent advocate of popular choice, and has since secured the endorse- 
ment of the proposed change in the Democratic national platforms. Sev- 
eral reports have been made upon the subject, the most important being 
the favorable document submitted by Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, with 
the opposing side succinctly stated by Senator Chandler, of New Hamp- 
shire. These reports deal, however, with the radical change proposed by 
the Constitutional amendment, which would take the election of the 
Senators out of the jurisdiction of the legislatures. In none of them is 
to be found any suggestion of the system now coming into vogue, 
wherein the voters of a party register their personal preference, leaving 
it to the legislature to execute the will of the majority. This is the sys- 
tem which is practically accomplishing all that the advocates of the popu- 
lar election of Senators have attempted to obtain. Much is to be said 
in its favor. So far as Virginia is concerned, it brought Senator Martin 
into closer touch with his people, and they have been brought nearer to 
him. He must, of necessity, feel that the gauntlet of popular approval 
which he has successfully run is a severer test of critical judgment than 
if he were the recipient of the votes of the comparatively few members 
of the legislature. Above all, there can now be no question of his vic- 
tory. It was achieved inthe broad expanse of the State and not in the 
narrow lobby of the State capitol. 

It is not necessary to enter upon an extended discussion of the merits 
of the question, although the field is wide and attractive. The point to 
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be emphasized is that the people, apparently despairing of securing a 
Constitutional amendment, are taking the matter into their own hands. 
From present indications, the much-desired amendment will soon be 
unnecessary. 

Another sign of the times was visible in the Virginia campaign. 
One of the principal allegations against Senator Martin was that he was 
neither a brilliant orator nor prominent in national councils, but that, 
on the contrary, he was merely “the messenger-boy of his State,” to 
quote the phrase used by one of his opponents, spending his time in 
looking after minor details in the various federal departments. Mr. 
Martin willingly accepted the accusation. He went into nearly every 
county in the State, presenting his cause in a direct and convincing 
manner, not claiming to be more than a plain, practical business man, 
but pointing proudly to the results he had achieved. The fact that he 
was overwhelmingly successful carries with it the lesson that in these 
practical days the people look more to accomplishment than they do to 
words. Mr. Martin’s record was one of continuous industry, of con- 
stant consideration for his constituents, of labor in season and out of sea- 
son for the material advancement of his State. It was this record which 
the people of Virginia approved; and a study of political conditions in 
recent years indicates that the same feeling is almost universal. There 
was a time when the highest claim for elevation to the position of a 
Senator of the United States was forensic ability. Nowadays the Sen- 
ate is not an aggregation of great orators; it is an assembly of business 
men, selected because they are trained in the great art of accomplish- 
ing results. 

The recognized leader of the Senate, Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
is not an orator. He is a man of affairs, who is largely interested in 
such prosaic but profitable concerns as street railways. Senator Allison, 
of Iowa, who stands shoulder to shoulder with him in leadership, makes 
no pretence to the mastery of rhetoric. His speeches are confined to the 
explanation of the details of the vast budgets which are prepared by the 
Committee on Appropriations, of which he is the efficient chairman. 
Senator Gorman, of Maryland, the chosen leader of the minority, is not 
eloquent. He contents himself with the use of clear and forcible lan- 
guage, rarely indulging in simile or imagination. His value to his party 
lies in the fact that he is a wise counsellor and a resourceful manager. 
Among the recent accessions to the Senate there is none who stands pre- 
eminent in oratory. In fact, a man who enters the Senate nowadays 
must have more claim to consideration than the fact that he can deliver 
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an eloquent speech. He must possess a practical business mind, with a 
capacity for detail, and, above all, a regard for the material interests of 
his State. A public building or a valuable river or harbor improvement 
is much more highly appreciated than a pyrotechnical address which 
produces no results. 

In the House of Representatives, too, oratory is onthe decline. The 
day when the galleriés were thronged with auditors eager to listen to the 
outbursts of inspired eloquence has passed. A speech which electrifies 
the House by its brilliance is now the exception, rather than the rule. 
The work of framing and enacting important legislation is done by men 
who approach their task with minds accustomed to business affairs and 
who have never looked between the covers of a treatise on rhetoric. In 
the last Congress the two principal positions in the House were occupied 
by Mr. Payne, of New York, as chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and Mr. Hemenway, of Indiana, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Neither of these men made any claim to the 
gift of oratory. Indeed, if the present temper of the public mind con- 
tinues, the time will come when a speech other than commonplace in 
either branch of Congress will be a notable event. An examination of 
the broad volumes of the Congressional Record shows that nearly every 


word which is reported pertains to discussion and debate — merely ques- 
tions and answers elucidating the measure under consideration. In the 
entire session, Representative Bourke Cockran’s speech was the only 
one that really reached the high-water mark of brilliant oratory. 


The revelations of political dishonesty in Pennsylvania have been 
astounding. Examination of the voting lists in the city of Philadelphia 
shows that nearly 100,000 names were fraudulently placed thereon. 
Conditions have been exposed which have led to caustic comment. Says 
one forceful writer : 

The dominant political machine in Philadelphia is the most shamelessly corrupt 
ring in control of any American community. It has for years defied public opinion. 
It has manipulated finances of the city for the private ends of a few grafters and 
their henchmen. It has prostituted the election machinery to its own base ends. 
There has not been an honest election in the city of Philadelphia for many years. 


Ballot boxes have been stuffed, gangs of repeaters have marched the rounds, pri- 
maries have been reduced to a farce, nominations have been sold to the highest 


bidders. 

This is strong language; but it is not exaggeration. It is an in- 
dictment which will be sustained before the great bar of public opinion. 
No wonder, therefore, that President Roosevelt, who stands as the great 
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exemplar of purity in administration, should have taken occasion per- 
sonally to express to Mayor Weaver his congratulations upon the progress 
of the work of reform. If Pennsylvania were not so overwhelmingly 
Republican, one might almost certainly predict that the State would 
swing into the Democratic column, even as Missouri cast off from her 
old moorings when dishonesty was shown to be riot in the Democratic 
party, for the revolt against the machine is spreading into the counties. 
There is a feeling in the air which bodes ill for the leaders who were 
once so thoroughly intrenched. The great mass of the people, the rank 
and file of the voters, are shocked at the outrages which have been per- 
petrated, and the work of overthrowing the “bosses ” has already begun. 
Every lover of good government hopes to see the effort carried to a most 
successful conclusion. 

Considerable curiosity has been naturally expressed concerning the 
reason for fraudulently increasing the list of voters in Philadelphia. In 
a city where the Republican majority was so great, an additional 100,000 
votes would seem a mere superfluity. The explanation, however, is quite 
simple. In the first place, representation in the Common Council is 
based upon the number of voters as shown in the assessor’s list, one for 
each 4,000, and the swollen lists of voters gave to the machine man- 
agers increased membership in the municipal legislature. The repre- 
sentation thus secured could, of course, be relied upon to vote for such 
measures as were desired to be enacted. In the second place, a rule of 
the Republican party in Pennsylvania based the representation in the 
State convention upon the vote polled in the preceding Presidential elec- 
tion, so that the local “machine,” by swelling the city vote, secured an 
undue proportion of strength in the determination of State politics. Be- 
yond all this, however, the enormous aggregate of votes recorded for the 
candidates of the “machine ” absolutely prevented the organization of an 
independent movement. It seemed such a hopeless task to undertake 
to overthrow a majority of from 70,000 to 100,000 that no one had the 
temerity to attempt it. The “ring” was, therefore, secure behind its 
barrier of fraudulent votes, although no one knew, until the recent in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact, upon what a flimsy and shadowy founda- 
tion that barrier was built. 

Ordinarily, as has already been intimated, these disclosures would 
result in a complete overturning of the party in political power. It is 
hardly reasonable, however, to expect this result. The outlook now is 
that the Republicans in the State will themselves correct the evils under 
which they have suffered and will maintain their Republican control, 
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even while sacrificing the leaders who have proved so dishonest. Nor 
is it likely that the disclosures in Philadelphia will have any adverse 
effect upon the party from a national point of view. The people through- 
out the United States will regard the Pennsylvania situation as a local 
condition, requiring.a drastic house-cleaning; but they will rely upon the 
better element in the party in the State to accomplish this result. 
Meanwhile, there is a disposition to nominate Mayor Weaver for Gov- 
ernor, if the machine can be ousted from control, and some enthusiasts 
are already predicting that he will eventually reach the White House as 
the legitimate successor of President Roosevelt. This fact is mentioned 
merely to indicate that in the field of politics there is no limit to inter- 
esting speculation. 

While Pennsylvania is struggling with its corrupt ring, the little 
State of Delaware comes into view with the proud record of having elim- 
inated J. Edward Addicks from its politics. It is unnecessary to review 
the peculiar career of Mr. Addicks. It is enough to say that he harbored 
the idea that the possession of money was the sole desideratum for elec- 
tion tothe United States Senate. Delaware isa small State, so that the 
size of the legislature sought to be controlled is not large; but to the credit 
of the State it deserves to be recorded that not only did Mr. Addicks fail 
in his ambition, but that he is no longer a factor in the commonwealth. 
It might not be necessary to refer to Mr. Addicks at all were it not for 
the fact that his passing carries with it a gratifying moral. 


Political conditions in other States do not lack interest. In Con- 
necticut a law has been passed which is described “as the most drastic 
act against bribery and corruption at elections that has been adopted in 
any American State.” This law applies to primaries and United States 
senatorial contests, as well as to Presidential, Congressional, State, and 
municipal elections. Candidates are prohibited from using money ex- 
cept through committees and political agents whose scope is strictly de- 
fined and who must file sworn and itemized statements of election costs 
within fifteen days after the election. Any voter may within thirty 
days bring a charge of corrupt practices before a Superior Court judge, 
who, on finding sufficient cause, must try the case assisted by another 
judge appointed by the chief justice of the State. Conviction, in addi- 
tion to other severe penalties, carries with it disqualification for holding 
office for four years, and the act gives State and local prosecuting attor- 
neys prompt initiative power in bringing cases of this kind to trial. 
It remains to be seen whether public sentiment of the State, without 
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which no law can be successfully executed, will be virile enough to sus- 
tain this legislation. If not, Connecticut will pass through the expe- 
rience which befell Ohio, when a similar law, after being flagrantly dis- 
regarded for many years, was finally repealed. 

In Georgia the skirmish of the gubernatorial campaign is being fought 
upon anti-corporation lines, while in Alabama there is an echo of the 
national agitation of the railroad rebate question, the principal issue being 
the State control of railroads through the operation of a commission. In 
Tennessee, United States Senator Carmack is laying the groundwork of 
a campaign for his return to the Senate, his opponent being ex-Governor 
Taylor, who has fiddled and sung himself into popular favor. From 
Virginia and North Carolina come reports of the efforts of the Republi- 
cans to achieve victory. In Virginia a full State Republican ticket has 
been placed in the field, headed by Judge L. L. Lewis, who resigned his 
position upon the federal bench in order personally to conduct his cam- 
paign. In North Carolina, where the gubernatorial contest does not 
occur until next year, the Republicans, under the leadership of Represen- 
tative Blackburn, have entertained Vice-President Fairbanks and Secre- 
tary Shaw, and have infused considerable enthusiasm into their organiza- 
tion. It is difficult, however, to share in the optimism which predicts 
that in these two States the Republicans will win any substantial vic- 
tories. The Democratic majority in the last gubernatorial election in 
North Carolina was 40,000, and while the Virginia Republicans expect 
to profit by the bitterness in the Democratic ranks engendered by the 
recent primary contest, it is not likely that they can succeed in defeat- 
ing the Democratic candidates. There will come some time in the fu- 
ture a break in the solid South; but at present it would seem as if, 
when all other issues fail, the question of negro equality can be success- 
fully invoked. 

This is illustrated by Maryland, where the fight is being waged 
upon the so-called Poe amendment to the State constitution. This 
amendment creates two classes of voters, following the method which 
had already been established in Mississippi, South Carolina, and other 
Southern States. Those whose grandfathers were voters are made a 
privileged class. The remaining portion of the population must offer to 
an examining board a satisfactory explanation of clauses of the Consti- 
tution submitted to them. The whole purpose of the amendment is to 
disqualify the negro asa voter. It brings what is known as “the grand- 
father clause ” to a point farther north than heretofore reached, and, if it 
shall be adopted, insures the dominance of the white voters. The Demo- 
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crats are confident of success, basing their hopes largely upon the re- 
membrance that the turning point in their favor in the campaign which 
returned Mr. Gorman to the United States Senate was the fact that 
President Roosevelt entertained Mr. Booker Washington at lunch. It 
may be said in passing that the proportion of negro population in Mary- 
land is a little less than twenty per cent. 


Up to the present time the gubernatorial campaign in Ohio has at- 
tracted little national attention. This is doubtless due to the fact that 
the State has been so overwhelmingly Republican in recent years that a 
Democratic victory seems impossible. At the same time, the conditions 
now existing in Ohio are peculiar. The outlook is that Governor Her- 
rick will be re-elected, but by a narrow majority, and it is possible that 
before the election is held the result will be involved in uncertainty. 

There are many local issues; but, after all, the principal factor affect- 
ing Republican success is the protest, now almost universal throughout 
the United States, against “ring” rule. Senator Hanna, during his life- 
time, was able, through the exercise of sheer forcefulness, to hold this 
sentiment in check, but with his death it has manifested itself with re- 
newed vigor. The dominant Republican organization, which included 
United States Senator Dick, Governor Herrick, and George B. Cox, of 
Cincinnati, has hitherto been able to control the State. There is now 
an open revolt upon the part of the rank and file, especially against Mr. 
Cox, whose methods and career are alike condemned. In addition to this 
feeling of dissatisfaction within the party, Governor Herrick has alienated 
the prohibition strength, which, in Ohio, is considerable, through his an- 
tagonism to the bill prohibiting the establishment of saloons in the resi- 
dence districts of cities and allowing the holding of special elections in 
business districts upon the signing of petitions by a majority of the 
voters. The bill passed the legislature, but not until Governor Herrick 
had forced the addition of amendments which practically destroyed its 
purpose, on the ground that these amendments were necessary to pre- 
serve its constitutionality. The measure was framed by the Anti-Saloon 
League and opposed by the State Liquor Dealers’ Association. 

In the campaign now in progress, the temperance element is against 
Governor Herrick, a defection which, it is estimated, will cost the Re- 
publicans many thousand votes. The liquor dealers are endorsing Gov- 
ernor Herrick, their action tending to increase the bitterness of the fight, 
while the Democrats, in nominating John M. Pattison, a Cincinnati 
business man, have intensified the situation, their candidate being an 
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avowed advocate of temperance. Still another disturbing element is the 
fact that Governor Herrick vetoed the bill allowing pool-selling at all 
the race meetings held in Ohio. It is alleged that his approval of the 
bill was obtained before it was enacted, and his subsequent action has 
arrayed against him the large interests connected with horse-racing. 
These interests are non-partisan; and many of the Governor’s present 
opponents are men of wealth and influence who have hitherto been promi- 
nently identified with the Republican party. It is said that the defec- 
tion of the racing interests will cost Governor Herrick not less than 
20,000 votes. 

Under all these circumstances, it would have seemed the part of wis- 
dom for the Democrats, in their State convention assembled, to have 
confined their utterances to State affairs. On the contrary, the address 
of Mr. M. A. Daugherty was devoted to national topics. It was notable 
because it took direct issue with Mr. Bryan’s ideas of government own- 
ership and because it declared for the absolute destruction of the princi- 
ple of protection. Upon the latter subject Mr. Daugherty said: 

The Democracy believes that the hated trusts and the intolerable monopoly will 
not be exterminated until the economic policy of protection, which is their refuge 
and nourishment, shall be buried beyond all hope of resurrection. The Democracy 
believes that the overthrow of the protective system and the administration of the 


government along the Democratic lines of equal rights to all men and special privi- 
leges to no man will be the panacea for all evils that now afflict the body-politic. 


It may be that the Ohio voters wiil realize that the election of a 
governor cannot affect tariff legislation. Otherwise, in a State where 
protection is regarded as a cardinal virtue, this outspoken declaration 
of hostility would overshadow all local issues and seriously jeopardize 
the Democratic chances of success. 


The mayoralty campaign in New York City, although it has not yet 
fairly opened, promises to be of national interest. At this writing, it 
appears that Mayor McClellan, who has given the city an excellent ad- 
ministration, will be nominated by the Democrats to succeed himself. 
The Republican leaders realize the uphill task before them and are 
already seeking a fusion of all the organizations opposed to Tammany. 
The request for fusion also announced that municipal ownership would 
be the Republican campaign issue, the language being as follows: 

The administration of Mayor McClellan has squarely placed before the citizens 
of New York City the question, Shall the great public utility corporations continue 


to control and misuse the government of this city against the interests of all our 
people and for the sole gain of these corporations and the leaders of Tammany Hall? 
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This question is of such supreme importance to all the citizens of New York as to 
justify the most earnest effort for a fusion of all elements opposed to the continu- 
ance of such a government by Tammany Hall. It is the purpose of the Republican 
party to effect such a fusion and to give its full power in the coming election to the 
support of candidates pledged to an administration of the affairs of this city under 
which the public utility corporations will not be the masters of the people of this 
city. 


Many strange things have happened in New York politics, but the 
strangest is this slogan of the Republican fusion. It is difficult to regard 
it seriously. It was natural enough for the Democrats in Chicago to go 
off at a tangent and adopt municipal ownership as an issue, as the Demo- 
cratic party accepts with avidity all the new ideas which float through 
the political atmosphere. The fact that Chicago, after having voted for 
municipal ownership, seems to be still as distant as ever from the goal 
of its desires, is, apparently, not a matter for consideration in New York. 
In addition to this, one is inclined to give Representative “Tim ” Sulli- 
van credit for keen, practical sense, when he remarked, upon his return 
from Europe, that if municipal ownership was adopted in New York, 
Tammany would be in power for 150 years. Perhaps the Republican 
managers have the same thought, excepting, of course, that municipal 
ownership comes under a Republican administration. It does not seem 
probable, however, that municipal ownership can be made an issue in the 
near election. The subject is too vast and complicated to be settled 
without some study and consideration on the part of the voters, unless 
the latter proposed to rush blindfold into new conditions. A municipal 
ownership campaign in New York City, ably contested, would excite the 
attention of the entire country. 


In the broader fields of national politics conditions are unchanged. 
Mr. Bryan continues to be the incarnation of activity in the Democratic 
ranks. He holds conferences with his friends in various cities, and he 
addresses his large number of followers through the columns of his news- 
paper. He still preaches radical Democracy, making it apparent that 
he is preparing for the great battle of 1908, when the conservatives and 
the extremists in the Democratic party will engage in a struggle similar 
to that which disrupted the party in 1896. Unless all signs fail, the out- 
come of that internecine contest can be anticipated. The radicals will 
be victorious, even as the advocates of the free coinage of silver were tri- 
umphant in 1896, and they will look to Mr. Bryan as their leader. They 
will nominate him upon a platform crying aloud for municipal and gov- 


ernment ownership, denouncing all corporate aggrandizement, and urg- 
12 
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ing the utmost limit of free-trade. In vain will men like Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan advise their party that “Democratic success can only come by 
the Democrats in the Southern States organizing and forcing the party 
to take a stand for conservatism and by appealing to the sober-minded 
and thoughtful in the country.” In vain will independent and thought- 
ful newspapers like the Washington “Post ” appeal to the Democrats to 
become the conservative party of the country. In vain will Judge Parker 
utter sentiments like this: 

Because greed, left to run riot, has produced some bad conditions in cities and 
in great corporations, we are advised to run headlong into municipal or government 
ownership and operation. This policy is advocated in spite of the fact that, in other 
countries and in surroundings far more favorable for these experiments than our 
own, they have uniformly interfered with development and curbed initiative. In 
other words, the only alternative thus presented for the curbing of greed is that of 
rushing wildly into all the perils of over-government. 

It may be that in the course of the next three years the present sit- 
uation will so change as to relegate into the background the men who 
are now planning to out-Herod Herod in the policies to which they would 
commit the Democratic party, but at present there is no indication of 
such an outcome. The campaign of 1908 will, in all probability, be an 
intensified repetition of the famous contest of 1896. 

Believing that this battle for supremacy between radicalism and con- 
servatism is approaching, and believing also that it will result in the 
downfall of Mr. Bryan and his theories, the Republican candidates for 
the Presidency are inclined to regard a nomination as equivalent to an 
election. For this reason there is already much activity in the ranks of 
the distinguished gentlemen who aspire to the nation’s highest office. 
Experience demonstrates that the work of organization cannot begin too 
soon. Mr. Cleveland owed his renomination in 1892 to the fact that 
his friends had been industriously at work during his four years of tem- 
porary exile from the White House, while Mr. McKinley’s nomination 
was made certain by the magnificent organization built up by the late 
Senator Hanna during the two years that preceded the St. Louis conven- 
tion. The candidate who allows the precious moments to slip by with- 
out laying the foundation upon which to erect his column of delegates 
will experience a sad awakening. Only upon rare occasions is a con- 
vention stampeded to a candidate; and still more infrequent are the 
events which suddenly bring into prominence an available man. 

Abnormal conditions are not likely to prevail in the next three years. 
During that interim Taft and Root and Fairbanks and Shaw and the 
other aspirants will have ample opportunity to present themselves for 
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public consideration. At the same time victory is more likely to perch 
upon the banners of the astute candidate who sends his managers into 
every State, interviewing the men who control the Congressional dis- 
tricts, selecting men as delegates to State and district conventions, and, 
in brief, creating an organization which will stand intact and triumph- 
ant in the National Assembly. Organization is the prime factor in polit- 
ical success. Hanna organized; Reed relied largely upon sentiment. 
The ballots at St. Louis were the natural sequence. It only needs close 
observation during the next three years to be able to predict the Presi- 
dential nominee. The candidate who has the organization behind him 
will poll the requisite majority of delegates. 

This assertion is subject to one exception. If President Roosevelt 
continues to make such an ideal Chief Executive —if he scores a few 
more remarkable achievements such as the Russian-Japanese treaty of 
peace — it will be difficult to prevent his renomination by acclamation, 
notwithstanding his honest declaration that he would not accept an- 
other term. Henry LITCHFIELD WEST. 
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PEACE again reigns. During the last eighteen months the world has 
lived through a great drama — one of the mightiest dramas the world has 
known; a drama in which the actors attained the stature of heroes of 
mythology ; adrama in which with the irresistible force of a Greek trag- 
edy cause produced effect in its logical and sequential order. The his- 
tory of the world tells us of no more dramatic war than that which 
began with the midnight torpedo attack at Port Arthur on February 7, 
1904, and ended so abruptly in the quiet navy-yard on the New Hamp- 
shire coast of the United States on August 29,1905. There have been 
few wars which have been so momentous in their effect on the future 
current of history, the progress of civilization, the advancement of the 
race. 

The rise of civilization, the advancement of man in the steadily 
ascending scale of progress, can be easily measured by the philosophical 
student of history who does not read history as merely “the Newgate 
calendar of nations,” but whose perspective is wide enough to enable 
him to see that there have been a few, and only a few, great epochs that 
have marked the end of one stage of progress and the beginning of a 
newer and better. 

The world has never retrograded, although at times it has seemed 
as if it were to revert from a higher to a lower plane of progress. But 
the waves that have at periods engulfed the world in despair are merely 
as the ebb and flow of the ever-advancing tide. The derelicts of prog- 
ress have been dashed on the rocks and stranded; but the eternal sea has 
majestically swept forward, engulfing the wrecks that have for a brief 
space impeded fair progress, and encouraged man to renewed ambitions. 
It is as impossible for mankind to revert to a lower order after he has 
been raised to a higher order as it is for the individual to rest content 
with the discomforts of the past after he has once enjoyed the luxuries 
of the present. It is this heaven-born discontent, this striving after the 
thing that is just beyond the grasp, this reaching for the unattainable, 
as men not gifted with imagination view it until it becomes the common 
heritage of all men —a desire born both of tie spiritual and the mate- 
rial — that has lifted the world, that has saved man from himself. This 
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explains why the world has steadily pressed forward and must continue 
to press forward until it reaches, ages hence, moral perfection. 

Japan has given an enormous impetus to the cause of morality. 
There has never been a war in which calculations were set at such utter 
defiance as in this war. There has never been a war in which the end- 
ing was so unexpected. There has never been a war that has so quickly 
brought the good that follows in the train of wars. There has never 
been a war by which the vanquished has profited as greatly as the victor. 

When Japan declared war on Russia the world trembled. The friends 
of Japan feared that she was going to her doom, heroically as the Japa- 
nese from time immemorial have known how to die, but as men who 
volunteer on a forlorn hope and who know that only death can be their 
portion. It seemed impossible that Japan, small in population and area, 
with limited resources and a handful of ships, a country that had never 
fought a white race, and whose sole claim to military greatness rested 
on her easy victory over China, could stand before the might of Russia. 
The friends of Japan feared that once again a little nation would die in 
a glorious struggle for liberty. It was pathetic. It was the heroism of 
despair. And the world hung in suspense, waiting and dreading what 
it feared to hear. 

The enemies of Japan waited with serene confidence. Racial antip- 
athies are the strongest of all antipathies. Out of the mystery of the 
Far East there had sprung suddenly into life a race of men with no 
strain of Caucasian blood —a race that the Caucasian assumed to regard 
as a menace to his own and to his civilization. Japan, yesterday a 
curiosity, so wholly steeped in barbarism that she devoted herself to 
the gentle pursuits of peace and brought joy to the world with her art, 
her profound sense of color and beauty, suddenly became so highly 
civilized that she emulated the civilization of the Western world with 
her engines of destruction and her proficiency in the artsof war. Verily 
the nation that could so rapidly become so highly civilized was a menace 
to older civilizations. 

The Yellow Peril has been the bogie to affright a timid world. 
More than one quarrelling nation has ceased its quarrels when that spec- 
tre was raised. With the presumption of insolence, Japan, ten years 
before, had drawn the sword on China. Now at last the Yellow Peril 
was to show that it was no mere phantasmagoria, that it was no mere 
figment of imagination. China would submerge Japan with her count- 
less millions; "China would strike down Japan as a tiger crushes with 
a single blow a helpless calf; and China would suck the blood of her vic- 
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tim, and with the reek of blood still in her nostrils hunger for further 
sacrifices. But China, and not Japan, was the victim. The Yellow 
Peril collapsed as suddenly asa child’s ghost becomes human when 
another child with more courage than his fellows tears the sheet from 
that most harmless of all domestic instruments, the housemaid’s broom. 
China with her millions was to be despised, but not to be feared. 
Japan was entitled to the world’s gratitude. She had laid the ghost 
of a Mongolian invasion of the world. 

Laid it, yes, only to raise a more terrible spectre. From the main- 
land of Asia the seekers of the habitat of yellow ghosts wandered across 
the sea in their search for the unknown and the dreadful, and in that 
little patch of islands that has given birth to a new morality discovered 
that here was the real Yellow Peril. China, it was now admitted, was 
a scarecrow, and it was foolish for the world, like a covey of timid birds, 
to stand in awe of a fleshless thing; but in the blood of Japan was the 
iron of the white man’s civilization, which constituted the real peril to 
the world. Japan cherished ambitious dreams of conquest. Japan 
aspired to rule China. Japan was to set her seal upon Asia. Japan 
was still a lusty infant. It was easier to kill the infant than to allow 
him to reach man’s estate. 

Of the military history of the last eighteen months I do not propose 
to write. It does not properly belong to my province, and it is a his- 
tory still vividly fresh in the mind of the reader. The victories of the 
Japanese were no more amazing to the world than were the defeats of 
the Russians. That Japan should have sent her torpedo boats into Port 
Arthur, caught her adversary at a disadvantage and disabled three of his 
battleships as the signal to the world that the temple of Janus stood 
open, was not surprising. That Japan should have destroyed Russian 
cruisers in the harbor of Chemulpo was not surprising. That Japan 
should have forced the Yalu and beaten back the Russians was not sur- 
prising. That Japan was to score the first successes was expected. But 
the surprising thing was that from beginning to end the success of Japan 
was unbroken. This was the thing that made the world pause. 

There must be reason for it. The reason was not to be found in 
Japan’s overwhelming superiority, because there were times when the 
advantage of numbers and position was on the side of Russia; when 
the ships of Russia outnumbered those of Japan. No, there was a deeper, 
a more subtle explanation. The skill, the persistence, the courage, all 
the noblest qualities of heroism and patriotism that came to the front, 
convinced the world that more potent even than skill and courage and 
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persistence when a nation is engaged in a death grapple are the moral 
qualities that animate that nation. The success of Japan may be ascribed 
to her religion. It is immaterial what we call it, because religion to the 
truly religious is only another name for the highest moral code, the at- 
tempt to live up toacertain standard of ethics; although geography may 
influence the concept of ethics. 

Bearing these things in mind, the terms on which Japan consented 
to make peace may be looked upon as simply the logical development 
of that all-embracing spirit of morality that is immanent in the Japa- 
nese character. Japan came to Portsmouth resolved to force Russia to 
pay her an indemnity equivalent to the expenses of the war, and to re- 
tain the territory of Russia, the island of Sakhalin, that she had won by 
force of arms. In laying down these conditions as the price of peace, 
Japan did simply what the usages of civilized warfare have sanctioned. 
The defeated nation has always been compelled to pay tribute to the 
victor, money being the modern equivalent of the hostages that barbaric 
warfare exacted. But Russia refused to pay an indemnity, maintaining 
that while she was defeated she was not vanquished, and that it was only 
a vanquished nation, a nation phvsically incapable of further resistance, 
that paid an indemnity and thereby made confession of its inability to 
continue the struggle. 

It is not worth while to discuss a “principle” so academic as this. 
When nations discuss principles and they are unable to agree as to their 
interpretation, there is only one court of last resort — the appeal to the 
sword. Russia and Japan were then at war in an attempt to settle prin- 
ciples; a further discussion of principles involved a continuance of the 
war unless there was a recession on one side. Russia, with an air of 
“jy suis, et j’y reste,” was not to be moved. Japan, in the interest of 
the world, to promote the cause of civilization, yielded. 

It was a magnificent victory, one of the few victories in which both 
contestants emerge victorious. And the victory fairly typifies the char- 
acter, the temperament, the moral training, the psychology of the two 
nations. It was Russia that won the diplomatic victory, Japan that 
came from the conference-room the moral victor. By sheer force, by 
grim determination, by what may be termed, but not offensively, a 
brutal disregard of consequences, Russia compelled her foe to come to 
terms. It is not possible that Russia accepted President Roosevelt’s in- 
vitation to the peace conference with her determination irrevocably set 
not to pay Japan any money to terminate the war. It is quite true that 
Russia did not officially know the terms that Japan would demand; but 
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certain things are known although they may not be made a matter of 
official record. It must have been known to Russia, as it was known 
to all the rest of the world, that Japan would lay claim to an indemnity, 
and there is every reason to believe that Russia was prepared to make 
this payment at the outset. But when she found Japan ready to meet 
her in a generous spirit, to accept very little instead of demanding very 
much, the Slav character asserted itself. That character is noted for its 
dogged obstinacy, for the remorseless pressure it puts upon its adversary 
when the latter shows the faintest sign of yielding. 

Russia was perfectly right in all that she did. When two men enter 
into a “trade,” exactly as when two nations meet across the conference- 
table, it is the right of either to obtain the best terms possible, to pre- 
tend indifference, to bluster, to threaten, in a word to pay the lowest 
price for that which is the subject of the negotiations. Russia ma- 
neeuvred with admirable adroitness. She conceded to Japan everything 
that Japan demanded except the indemnity. That she resisted. This 
placed Japan before the world in the position of threatening to continue 
the war to collect money. It was not true. Japan was not willing to 
fight merely for money; but the tactical advantage was with Russia, and 
had the conference proved abortive, had both sides adhered to their posi- 
tion and declined to yield, the world would have believed that Japan was 
in the wrong. The responsibility, I think, would have been Russia’s 
and not Japan’s; history, I am sure, would have vindicated Japan, but 
it would have been the vindication of posterity. Japan would have 
alienated the sympathy of the present generation; and although we may 
cynically try to assure ourselves that big battalions are more potent than 
sympathy, we have had very convincing proof during the past year and 
a half that no nation has battalions big enough or numerous enough to 
be able to dispense with the sympathy of other nations. 

Sergius Witte comes from the conference-room not only the man of 
the hour, but one of the world’s great diplomatists. His is a remarka- 
ble triumph. We know who and what the man is. We know that for 
the last ten years he has been the virtual ruler of Russia, this man who 
has gained his power solely through the dominating force of intellect, 
who has had courage enough and strength enough to withstand the 
temptations of the present, and imagination enough to look into the 
future. Such a man would make enemies in any country; in Russia, 
of all countries, it is only natural that his enemies should be legion 
and that their chief aim should be to destroy him. 

We have been told that Witte was not sent to Portsmouth to make 
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peace with honor. We are quite prepared to believe it. We have been 
told that his enemies hoped either that he would not make peace, in which 
case the responsibility for defeat would be thrown upon him, or he would 
make a peace that would be declared “shameful,” when his enemies could 
brand him as a traitor. We may well believe all that we have heard. 
But Witte has made a peace so unexpectedly favorable to Russia that 
even his enemies have been compelled grudgingly to accept it and to rec- 
ognize his diplomacy. Witte goes back to Russia stronger, greater, more 
powerful than when he left. He is now the hope of Russia. 

Russia, I verily believe, has taken the first step in the right direction ; 
but a long and difficult way lies before her. It is Witte who must lead 
her along this way — Witte, the man with the inflexible will; Witte, 
the man with a heart as well asa brain; Witte, the man of practical 
affairs as well as the man with imagination; Witte, the man who com- 
bines qualities the lack of which in her rulers has brought Russia to the 
verge of despair. 

Great as was the victory of Russia, greater still is that of Japan. 
Two lessons Japan has taught the world. The first and most important 
is the impetus she has given to what I may term the morality of war 
and the responsibility that war imposes upon the victor. The example 
set by Japan is one of the turning-points of history. 

When the world began to emerge from barbarism and saw the first 
faint glimpse of the approaching dawn of civilization, the conqueror no 
longer put his captives to the sword, but with a perverted sense of hu- 
manity — influenced by material considerations — made of his captives 
his slaves. Slavery was a fate often ten times more horrible than vio- 
lent death ; but it was the recognition by society in its rudest form of the 
sanctity of human life. Civilization made another mighty leap forward 
when prisoners of war, and especially non-combatants, no longer became 
the property of the victor, but were to be regarded simply as pledges to 
be redeemed in money. The right of the victor to exact a money in- 
demnity from his defeated adversary has been engrafted on the code of 
nations. Every civilized nation has laid tribute upon its prostrate rival. 
Japan for the first time foregoes this right. With this example of 
Japan, the world will not assume as a matter of course that a war can 
only be ended by the payment of a great indemnity. What Japan has 
done, other nations not only can do but must do. Japan cannot have 
the monopoly of magnanimity. Japan has taught the world generosity, 
and the world cannot for very shame forget the lesson. 

Another great truth Japan has forced upon the attention of the world. 
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When Japan accepted the President’s invitation to the peace conference, 
it was taken for granted that she must exact indemnity, and there were 
cogent reasons advanced for this imperative course. The mental proc- 
esses of the East are not those of the West. The Asiatic is impressed 
by power; power is symbolic of force; force is the visible display of 
strength. To the Asiatic mind Russia was the incarnation of force — 
that force that every Asiatic could see and feel, that had, at times, been 
ruthlessly exerted as proof that it was always ready to fall with crushing 
weight when opposed by puny resistance. Japan with the folly of reck- 
lessness threw herself across the path of Russia, and instead of being 
crushed, as every other Asiatic people heretofore had been crushed, not 
only stood her ground but turned back Russia, humbled her and ground 
her face in the dust. 


The Asiatic saw in this the transfer of power from Russia to Japan; 
but one thing more was necessary to carry that complete conviction to 
the Asiatic mind that Russia was no longer to be feared and Japan was 
to be respected. The power of Russia was tottering; the armies of Rus- 
sia had been defeated; the ships of Russia had been destroyed ; the strong 
places of Russia were in the hands of her enemy; now Japan must levy 
the customary tribute upon her conquered foe. That were proof positive 


that Russia had been stripped of her power. If Japan could not exact 
an indemnity she would suffer in prestige; throughout the length and 
breadth of Asia she would be sneered at; her boasted victories would 
mean nothing. Ina word, all that Japan had won would be swept away 
because she could show no gold to prove that she had really won every- 
thing; all that Russia had lost was as nothing, because she had paid 
nothing. 

We should be as foolish now as we have been many times foolish in 
the past if we arrogated to ourselves a knowledge of the Asiatic charac- 
ter superior to that of the Asiatics themselves. We may safely assume 
that Japan knows her Asia a great deal more intimately than we of the 
West. In those thrilling days when the statesmen of Tokio were con- 
ferring and the world waited with breathless interest their decision, 
whether it should be war to collect the indemnity or peace without the 
indemnity, we may feel certain that the effect of the decision on the 
Asiatic mind, the result it would have on the prestige of Japan and its 
influence upon the known ambitions of Japan, was weighed with that 
minute care and balanced with all that exact regard to detail that is so 
characteristic of the Japanese. 

Japan could afford to throw away a few hundred millions, much as 
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she would like to have the money to repair the financial sacrifices that 
have been forced upon her; but she could not afford to take any step 
that would put her in a false light before the peoples of the Far East. 
Here then was the great problem confronting her. It was not the mere 
question of money. It went deeper than that. It involved the whole 
social and political fabric of the East. It was a revolution as startling 
as that when the ten tables were given to mankind. Its effects were 
to be as far-reaching. Asia had taken unto herself a new code of ethics. 
Asia had suddenly reversed the traditions of centuries. 

Japan decided. Japan knew what she could afford to do with 
safety. The effect of that momentous decision can mean only one 
thing. It means that the East has kept pace with the West in its ad- 
vancing civilization; that the East has not stood still, although its 
advance has been so gradual that it has been almost imperceptible 
to the vision of the West. It must be obvious that Asia is begin- 
ning — perhaps she has made more than the mere beginning that we 
imagine —to take the same moral view of strength that we of the 
West take, that strength does not necessarily mean to the Asiatic mind 
brute force. Hereafter the relation between the West and the East must 
be more ethical and less material. For this we have to thank Japan. 

The war is over. What of the future? What effect has the war on 
the two countries, now that they can turn their energies to peace? The 
effect of the war is seen most strikingly in Russia, and it is the Russian 
people who ought to be the most thankful to Japan for what she has 
done for them. The war has made Russia realize her strength and her 
weakness; it has shown her how impossible it is for a nation to hold 
her position when she clings to an archaic civilization and refuses to 
keep peace with progress and the great onward march of liberty and in- 
dividual personal freedom. In the future of Russia I have always be- 
lieved, because Russia is a country of immense area, with vast but unde- 
veloped natural resources, with a people capable of great accomplishments 
if permitted the same freedom of action, the same latitude of initiative, 
that the people of other countries assume as theirs by right of birth. 

A beginning has been made in Russia, the direct effect of the war 
with Japan. Against his will the Czar has granted his people a small 
voice in the management of their own affairs. The long-heralded and 
ardently prayed for Douma is not, as many newspapers ordinarily careful 
in the use of words term it, “a national representative assembly.” It 
is not representative in the same sense that the mother of parliaments 
is or that her most favored daughter is. There is no such power lodged 
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in the Douma as there is in the hands of the Commons or the House of 
Representatives. Not only does it not control the purse —and it is the 
power to vote or withhold supplies that makes the people through their 
duly elected representatives so all-powerful in England and America — 
but it has no real legislative functions. It cannot initiate legislation ; 
its veto power is circumscribed; it is dissolvable at the will of the Em- 
peror; in case of disagreement between the Douma and the council of the 
empire, the latter can disregard the Douma; and the procedure is pur- 
posely hedged in with restrictions to deprive the individual member of 
that power of obstructive opposition that has more than once proved the 
safeguard of the liberties of a people granted the right of free speech in 
a real representative assembly. 

The student of parliamentary government will find little in the 
Douma to approve and much to disapprove if he studies the Douma 
simply as the latest development of parliamentary government; but it 
would be unfair to weigh it in English or American scales. Its impor- 
tance —the influence that it will have in Russia, and through that 
influence bring about a change in the relations between Russia and all 
the rest of the world — is the encouragement it gives to the men who 
have with such rare devotion and with such resolute courage fought to 


break down the power of autocracy. Its effect will be to strengthen the 
moral fibre of the nation. 


The Czar and his advisers may have thought that the Douma would 
put a stop to all further agitation for real representative government. 
They may have given it to the people as a foolish mother gives a cake 
to a child to quiet its crying. But the taste of the cake only encourages 
the child to cry for more; and once the Russian people have been given 
a taste of governmental control, they will not be content until they are 
allowed to satisfy themselves with a full meal. It is the first step that 
counts, in virtue as in vice, in liberty as in repression. A people that 
permits its liberties to be taken from it, that submits to the taskmaster, 
must make up its mind to give upeverything. Given a people who are 
hungering for liberty of action, to whom after a long and bitter struggle 
comes the first promise of hope, and they will be satisfied with nothing 
short of all that they know rightfully belongs to them. The Douma is 
merely a beginning, “the unification of the seed of the people,” as Mr. 
Witte so felicitously expressed it in an interview, from which shall 
spring a tree life-giving and rejuvenating to the parched souls of the 
Russian people, whose development has been stifled by an ignorant and 
incompetent bureaucracy. 
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The future of Japan is to be found in the history of her past. The 
war has brought to Japan not only the respect and admiration of the 
world, but to her people a confidence in themselves and an abiding faith 
in their destiny. Japan has great problems to meet and wisely to 
solve. A small country with limited resources, she will now feel the 
effects of the war, because it is not during war but only when peace 
comes that all that war has cost is realized. It will take Japan some 
years to make up for the money spent in unproductive enterprise and to 
fill up the economic vacuum caused by the loss of life on the battlefield. 
If the Japanese do not get national megalomania, if victory does not 
encourage luxury and the enervation that comes from success, the future 
of Japan is assured. 

Japan becomes the predominant force in Eastern Asia, a force so 
great that her influence will be felt throughout the Continent. What the 
effects of that influence will be on China — China, the most fascinat- 
ing mystery the world knows, China with all its possibilities but with 
more cause for disappointment than hope —no one is rash enough to 
predict; but obviously that influence will be very great. We have seen 
recently that China is adaptive enough to be able to retaliate by the use 
of Westeru methods. The use of the boycott to compel the United 
States to make a treaty more in consonance with Chinese self-respect is 
extremely suggestive. Whether the scheme was suggested to the Chi- 
nese by the Japanese, as some people are inclined to think, or whether 
it originated in the fertile brain of former Minister Wu Ting Fang, who 
did not spend several years in the United States with his eyes closed, is 
really not of much consequence. The important thing is that the Chi- 
nese have shown that they are able to fight the West with the West’s 
own weapons, that they are conscious of their own strength and are no 
longer afraid to use it. Japan is so close to China, there is so much in 
common between them, China has been so vividly impressed with all that 
Japan has done and her victory over the feared, and often hated, white 
race, that it follows as a matter of course if there is to be an awakening 
in China, and if-China like Japan is suddenly to astound the world by 
taking all that is best of the civilization of the West and rejecting that 
which will do her no good, it will be because Japan has set the example. 

The Western nations have tried it and failed. England, the United 
States, France, Germany — not one of these has made the least impres- 
sion upon China. China has disdainfully rejected the civilization of the 
outer barbarian, because she has considered her civilization superior to 
that which the world has had to offer her. With Japan it is different. 
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Japan and China lie side by side; and although the Chinese and the 
Japanese may not be ethnologically akin, there is so much in common 
between them — there is the bond of color, if nothing else — that if China 
is to be pried from the inertia of tradition in which she has sunk it will 
be the lever in the hands of Japan that will work the miracle. 

A few days before the Portsmouth treaty of peace was signed, the 
news came from London that a new treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan had been signed in London on the twelfth of August. 
It is evident that the news was not allowed to leak out, but was published 
with a purpose, probably as a hint to Russia that whether Japan fought 
or made peace she could still rely upon the support of Great Britain. 

The new treaty supplants the treaty made by Lord Lansdowne in 
1902, which was to expire by limitation in 1907 unless the contracting 
parties were engaged in war, when, ipso facto, it remained in full force 
until the conclusion of hostilities. The renewal of the treaty some 
eighteen months before its expiration proves conclusively that both sides 
are satisfied with the obligations it imposes and the protection it assures ; 
and it confirms the opinion advanced in the last number of this review 
that the present British Government would not relinquish power until 
peace was once more restored in the Far East. 

Of the terms of the new treaty we know nothing as yet officially, 
but the broad outline published by the European press is in keeping with 
the terms suggested in these pages three months ago. The old treaty 
was strictly defensive, and no doubt owed its origin in the first place as 
a set-off to the Franco-Russian treaty, and was also intended as a warn- 
ing to Germany not to become the active ally of Russia in her policy of 
adventure in the Far East. By that treaty the contracting powers bound 
themselves to come to the assistance of each other in case either was at- 
tacked by more than one power, the ultimate purpose being to prevent 
the dismemberment of China, and Corea from becoming an appanage of 
Russia. There is now no longer any danger of that. The military 
strength shown by Japan protects China from the rapacity of the West- 
ern powers; and Russia having recognized the predominant military and 
political rights of Japan in Corea, the rest of the world will acquiesce 
in that recognition. 

It will undoubtedly be seen when the terms are made known, that 
the new treaty is offensive as well as defensive; that Japan and Great 
Britain are allies in the fullest sense of the word; that neither has to 
wait for the other to be attacked by two enemies before coming to her 
ally’s assistance. It will be interesting to know if England recognizes 
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in exact words the danger of an attack on India by Russia; that is, if 
there is an article in the treaty binding Japan to supply England with 
an army —the expense, of course, to be borne by England — in the 
event of Russia and England being at war. If Russia and England were 
at war, Asia and not Europe would be the battleground, and it would 
be in Asia that Japan would be of incomparable assistance to her ally. 

The new treaty is said to insure the peace of the world, at any rate 
so far as the extreme East is concerned. This is probably not exagger- 
ating the importance of the new treaty and the rank which Japan now 
takes in the family of nations. Russia having been foiled in her Far 
Eastern policy, having met defeat at the hands of Japan because Eng- 
land stood behind Japan, what more natural than that Russia would look 
for her revenge by attempting the long-threatened invasion of India? 
That is the fear of English statesmen; it is one of the things a British 
cabinet always recognizes as a possibility; and yet I think it has now 
been put some years in the background. Russia must recover from the 
present war before she is in a position to fight single-handed any first- 
class power, and she will not fight until she has reorganized her army 
and begun the reconstruction of a navy. Even the bureaucracy of Rus- 
sia, perhaps the stupidest bureaucracy in the world, cannot be so utterly 
devoid of all intelligence as not to understand that until Russia reor- 
ganizes her system of government and changes her methods, it is hopeless 
for her to attempt to make war on any first-class power. 

Yet, apparently, England does not propose to be caught napping. 
After the costly experience of the Boer War. she will take nothing for 
granted, and least of all hold too lightly the strength of a possible foe. 
The resignation of Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India is the culmination 
of a marked divergence of views between the civil and military admin- 
istrations; and as Lord Kitchener is a man as positive in his views and 
equally as determined as Lord Curzon, when a disagreement so serious 
as this arose it was obvious that one man would have to go. It is sig- 
nificant that the home government stands by the commander-in-chief and 
will carry out the military policy that Lord Curzon attempted to thwart. 

The cause of contention can be stated in a few words. In India, as 
in England, the military power has been subordinate to the civil: the 
viceroy has not only been supreme in civil affairs, but he has been able 
to control the military policy of the empire over which he rules. The 
commander-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian army is a British officer ap- 
pointed by the home government; but the governor-general has a cabi- 
net, or a council, as it is officially termed, one of its members being an 
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army officer who is the viceroy’s military adviser. The anomalous sit- 
uation therefore exists of the viceroy’s military adviser being subordinate 
in rank, and presumably in experience and ability, to the commander- 
in-chief, and yet being able to advise the viceroy to reject the plans of 
the commander-in-chief and to veto his policy. 

Lord Kitchener is not a man to submit to divided responsibility. 
He has proved his capacity as an administrator of the highest rank; he 
has shown that he possesses genius for taking raw material and hammer- 
ing it into the finished product; and such a man knows that he can do 
nothing when he is hampered by divided responsibility. What Kitch- 
ener did in Egypt, taking the Egyptian fellah, than whom there was 
nothing more impossible in the eyes of military men, and with the as- 
sistance of a handful of English sergeants making of him a soldier able 
to withstand the rushes of fapatical dervishes and mow them down with 
the coolness of veterans, proves his mastery over men and his power to 
get the very best out of them. The Egyptian campaign was the tri- 
umph of organization, and organization is Kitchener’s great forte. This 
was again demonstrated when he went to South Africa. It was natural 
that he should be sent to India as commander-in-chief. 

Lord Kitchener has been at work for some time reorganizing the 
mnilitary system of India. No doubt he discovered that sweeping changes 
in administration were necessary. But here he ran foul of the governor- 
general and his military adviser, and certain changes proposed by the 
commander-in-chief were disapproved by the viceroy. The issue was 
thus squarely joined. Both Curzon and Kitchener appealed to the home 
government, which sustained Kitchener while attempting to mollify Cur- 
zon. But Curzon refused to be shorn of his powers. He threatened to 
resign unless like his predecessors the commander-in-chief was made his 
subordinate; and when the home government refused to give him the 
power that he demanded there was nothing left for Lord Curzon except 
to resign. Kitchener is now given a free hand, and will carry out the 
reforms he considers essential properly to safeguard the Indian Empire. 
This again is another great guarantee of peace. If India were easy of 
attack, it would be a temptation to Russia to retrieve the past by a bold 
coup ; but she will not attempt it so long as the chances of success are 
doubtful, to say the least. 

With the conclusion of peace, the role that Germany is to play in the 
future becomes of absorbing interest. Has Germany been strengthened 
or weakened by the blood-letting to which Russia has been subjected? 
Will the Kaiser recognize that facts are stronger than theories, and recon- 
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cile himself to facts, or still cling to his theories? The German Em- 
peror has been a theoretical believer in the Yellow Peril, and gave en- 
couragement to Russia in her war against Japan. The Kaiser could 
afford to look on with cynical indifference to whatever happened, for 
whatever happened brought grist to his mill. Every day that Russia 
continued the war a greater strain was put on the resources of Russia, 
and her credit was weakened. Every soldier sent to the front, every 
rouble spent for military purposes, every gun that fell into the hands of 
the Japanese, every ship destroyed, made Russia to that extent weaker; 
and as she became weaker she was less to be feared by Germany and 
less to be relied upon by France in case France once again clashed with 
Germany. 

We have hada striking illustration of this. If Russia had not been 
engaged elsewhere, the Emperor would probably have been more diplo- 
matic and less insistent over Morocco; but he had a free hand and he 
used it. If, on the other hand, Russia should win and Japan should 
lose, there were still compensations. Russia would become the mistress 
of the Far East, Germany would enlarge her Asiatic possessions, because 
Russia leans on Germany, and Russia would be willing to be complaisant 
for the sake of enjoying the favors of Germany. The German Emperor 
stood to win, no matter what cards turned up. 

But the rapprochement between France and England has disturbed 
fine calculations. The European situation at the present time is one of 
the most curious that history has known. Between England and Ger- 
many there is open and undisguised hostility. Sovereigns and responsi- 
ble ministers may attempt thinly to veil it, but the people of the two 
countries take pride in proclaiming the cordial detestation they have 
for each other. I do not believe that war between the two countries in 
the next few years is inevitable; but the Englishman or German who 
attempts to stem the current finds himself in a hopeless minority and is 
placed in the uncomfortable position of opposing a wave of national frenzy. 

France took out an insurance policy with Russia, and paid heavily 
for it. She has now reinsured with England, and in case of a war 
between England and Germany, France could not hope to remain merely 
& passive spectator of events. What could either Germany or England 
hope to gain by war? It was the question I asked of a well-informed 
German not many days ago. His answer was startling. He said: 


Germany cannot invade England; England cannot invade Germany. If Eng- 
land knows her business she will make war upon us now, at once, because Eng- 
land can destroy our navy. We quite admit that; but it will not be a Tsushima; 


13 
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the British navy will have fewer battle-ships and cruisers after the naval engage- 
ment than she had at the opening of hostilities. Very good; we have no navy, and 
England has a smaller but still a powerful navy, what then? We shall make France 
pay for it; understand me, we shall make France pay for it — we shall make France 
pay three dollars for every dollar England destroys. We shall make war on France. 
We shall find the pretext; it is easy enough. We shall go again to the gates of 
Paris. What can France do? What can England do? We shall make France pay 
all our bills. It will cost us nothing. 

Germany becomes the master of Europe. France is crushed. Italy and Aus- 
tria will not dare to move. England cannot lend military assistance to her ally. 
There is Russia, but Russia will do nothing, because Russia has more to make by 
remaining on good terms with Germany than by quarrelling with her. You see, 
then, what we make by a war with England. You understand why we do not 
fear war. 


What I quote may sound like the bombastic utterances of an irre- 
sponsible Anglophobe. If that were the case it would not be given 
space here. The words are not those of a man who speaks without 
knowledge or thought. It voices a belief largely existing in Germany 
to-day, a belief openly expressed by Prince Donnersmarke, the German 
confidential envoy to France, not long ago. In this calm manner the 
prince discussed the future with a reporter for the Paris “Gaulois ”: 


Be sure we shall not wait for a menace to take shape. The Emperor does not 
want war; he wants only to develop German commerce. In this respect the Em- 
peror is naturally in rivalry with Great Britain, which devotes her attention to de- 
stroying the navies of neighbors, or, better still, to preventing them from existing 
at all. It behooves you to decide whether it suits you to serve England’s interests 
and to confront the perils you are exposing yourself to by the verbal understanding 
which you are prepared to transform into a British alliance. 

The Emperor respects your army; he knows its merits and its failings. In the 
event of war you may be victorious; but if you are vanquished, the peace will be 
signed in Paris. Do you expect England to make common cause with you and 
attempt a diversion which you might profit from on the German coast? 

That may be. Let us suppose things are as favorable as possible for you. 
She bombards our ports, destroys our fleet, and ruins our colonies. With your mill- 
iards we repair damage of every kind that she has done to us. She may think her- 
self invulnerable at home; but if we occupy your territory, she will be powerless to 
dislodge us thence. 


Verily, when statesmen as well as the people give voice to the same 
thought, it cannot be laughed at as fantastic. Nations are moved to 
deeds, great for good or evil, when a single thought takes possession of 
high and low. 


It is necessary once more to refer to the relations between Russia and 
Germany, because both countries will for some time continue to bulk 
large in the calculations of all European statesmen. What was the 
meaning of that mysterious interview that took place between Czar and 
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Kaiser on the latter’s yacht off Bjoerkoe in July, and what influence did 
it have on the subsequent proceedings at Portsmouth? No one is as yet 
in a position to answer those two vital questions. We know that it was 
an interview of the Kaiser’s seeking; that it was veiled in the deepest 
secrecy ; and that until the two sovereigns met no one knew of their in- 
tentions. The interview took place in private — in the cabin of a yacht, 
the place of all others where men can talk without the risk of being 
overheard — with no minister or other person present. Evidently what 
the Kaiser had to say to his cousin of Russia was intended for his ears 
alone. Obviously it wasa frank talk between the two rulers; and know- 
ing what we do of the temperament of the two men, it is perhaps not 
unsafe to say that the stronger man — the man who is a great politician 
as well as a great ruler, the man who has boundless ambition and who 
knows how to turn a situation to his own profit, the German Emperor — 
used all his powers to induce the weaker man to commit himself toa 
policy that should be for the advantage of Germany. 

The indiscretions of great men are proverbial. The freedom with 
which men in high stations blurt out things that should never be told 
is always the marvel of the public, and especially to men who are trained 
to keep secrets. Thanks to this inability to preserve silence, the pur- 
pose of this yachting trip is known, that is, if reliance can be placed on 
the statement attributed to a member of the Czar’s suite; and it has all 
the intrinsic earmarks of truth. 

Admiral Birileff, the Russian minister of marine, accompanied the 
Czar on his yacht. The admiral after his return talked to a friend, who 
straightway published what he had been told in the “Echo de Paris.” 
It is not much, but it affords a clew to what took place. 

There were two interviews. First, the Czar went to the German 
Emperor’s yacht, the “Hohenzollern,” and remained with him for three 
hours. Later the Emperor returned this visit, and in the cabin of the 
“Polar Star” was closeted with the Czar for two hours and a half. At 
the end of that time Admiral Birileff was summoned. After a few min- 
utes spent in conventional platitudes, the Czar pointed to a paper lying 
on the table and requested the admiral to sign it. The paper was so 
folded that it was impossible for the admiral to know its contents. He 
might have been signing his own death-warrant for all that he knew to 
the contrary, but the word of his imperial master was law. The paper 
was lying on a new sheet of blotting-paper, and as the admiral signed 
he noticed that on this blotting-pad were the reversed signatures of the 
Czar and the Kaiser. Clearly those signatures had only a few minutes 
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before been affixed to the paper, and the signature of the admiral was as 
a witness to the signatures, although legally such an attestation would 
be worthless, as the witness had not been present when the signatures 
were executed. 

If the testimony of the injudicious Birileff is to be relied upon, and 
I have seen no repudiation of the publication in the “Echo de Paris,” 
clearly a formal and binding contract of some kind was executed in the 
cabin of the “ Polar Star.” It must have been a personal agreement — that 
is, an agreement between the two sovereigns rather than between their 
two countries; otherwise the signatures would have been witnessed by 
the ministers of foreign affairs of the respective countries. It would be 
unusual for a secret treaty to be negotiated directly by sovereigns. For 
this, the intermediary of the responsible minister of state would be 
employed. Speculation as to the object covered by the paper is useless, 
but we shall probably hear of it again. 


In August, Francis Joseph, the Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. Fifty-seven years ago 
this fine old man, whose life has been one long grim tragedy, came to 
the throne in a time of storm and stress, with Hungary in open revolt 


and endeavoring to divorce the bond that held her to Austria. And now 
his life is again embittered by the ceaseless feud between the Magyar and 
German elements of the heterogeneous population over which he rules. 

The bitterness between Hungary and Austria increases. Efforts to 
bring about a reconcilation and effect a modus vivendi have failed; and 
Hungary still remains firm in her determination to make Austria con- 
cede the reforms to which she considers herself entitled. So intense is 
this feeling that in Hungary the Emperor is warned to remember the 
fate of Oscar of Sweden and not to drive the Hungarians to imitate the 
example of Norway and imperil his dual throne as King Oscar did. 
With this thought in mind, Francis Kossuth, the son of the revolution- 
ary leader, whom the Emperor a few months ago requested to form a 
ministry, thus pointedly addresses his sovereign : 

King and nation have stiffened themselves in mutual opposition, and it is to be 
feared that the constitution may be sacrificed in the struggle, in which the King of 


Hungary seems to forget that kings are made for nations and not nations for kings; 
for there are no kings without a kingdom, but plenty of kingdoms without kings. 


But it would be a hasty and unwarranted assumption to consider 
that a complete parallel exists between Austria-Hungary and Sweden 
and Norway. The latter confederation is outside the great swirl of 
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European politics, and because it is small anc weak can, in a measure, 
rely on the protection of the great Powers. With Austria-Hungary it is 
different. Those two countries are wedged in the very thick of the poli- 
tics of Europe, with neighbors ready to crush them at the first sign of 
weakness. Neither Hungary nor Austria can exist alone, that is as sep- 
arate and independent states; and if either wishes to retain its individ- 
uality, is proud of its race and birth, and does not want to be sub- 
merged in a greater and more powerful state, it is necessary for the 
confederation not to be dissolved. Despite the bitterness that exists, 
both nations know this, and would, I think, prefer to remain united 
rather than surrender their national existence; for it can be accepted 
as a fact that with the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian empire would 
follow a remodelling of the map of Europe. 

Hungary has had a historical mission in Europe. She stands for 
much that is fine. Her people are liberty-loving, resolute, and intelli- 
gent. The Hungarians constitute the real strength of the empire. 
Nearly sixty years ago they attempted to sever the union, and Austria 
in her extremity was forced to call for assistance upon Russia, which sent 
200,000 troops into Hungary. If Hungary were again to rise it would 
not be a repetition of the bloodless Scandinavian revolution. Austria 
would fight to the death to preserve the integrity of the empire, and in 
her distress she might again appeal to Russia or implore Germany for 
succor. That suggests possibilities that one does not wish lightly to 
contemplate. 


The progress of disestablishment in France proceeds smoothly, and 
the passage of the bill by the Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 108 
has been accepted without emotion. If the expressions of politicians 
and publicists are to be accepted, the evils that were feared when the 
project was first brought forward to divorce the Church and State will 
not materialize, principally because even the most ardent supporters of 
a State Church now realize that religion is not an exotic plant that must 
be nourished by the State. The cause of real religion has been injured 
rather than helped by the supervisory control exercised by the French 
Government. That was seen many years ago by men who had the best 
interests of the Church at heart and who knew the dangers that were 
almost inevitable when the Church entered into politics and politicians 
were able to use the Church as an ally. Much of the mutability of 
French politics may be directly traced to this alliance, which was as bad 
for the Church as it was for the State. 
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It is cvrious that Frenchmen were unable to understand this. They 
looked across the Channel and pointed to England, with its State- 
endowed Established Church, and asked why the same union that existed 
in England should not work equally well in their own country. They 
forgot, however, the temperamental differences between Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and the difference between their institutions; and they did 
not sufficiently take into account the difference between the two relig- 
ions, the one whose spiritual head was an alien residing in a foreign 
country. 

The effect of disestablishment in France will be, to quote an admir- 
able expression from the London “ British Weekly,” that “whatever is true 
and real in the religion of the country will survive and flourish. In so 
far as religion is dead, the mimicry of life will be at an end, and well 
that it should be at an end.” But religion, real religion, will survive, 
because religion is as essential to the civilization of to-day as pure air and 
uncontaminated water. Without it civilization would lapse into a lower 
stage. The churches will be put to great temporary inconvenience, 
but they will emerge from their trial stronger, better, more self-reliant 
than ever. 

It has been said by many close observers that France seemingly re- 
ligious is at heart atheistic. We shall now be able to determine this. 
In France the people will support their churches as they do in the United 
States, out of their own means, voluntarily, as they support hospitals and 
other agencies for good, because they believe in them, because they know 
that the Church is a great instrument in modern civilization. “The 
mimicry of life will be at an end,” and in its place will be life that is 
serious and real. The influence of the clericals in French politics will be 
at an end, which will make the politics of France more nearly represent 
the true feelings of the French people. France will not be any the less 
religious because it has no State-supported Church. Rather it will be 
more genuinely religious, more tolerant, more liberal, with a view more 
enlightened than it has ever known before. 

A. Maurice Low. 





FINANCE. 


Ir will be remembered that the dominant facts in the financial out- 
look, when THE Forum went to press three months ago, were the col- 
lapse of an insecure Stock Exchange speculation for the rise, the uncer- 
tainties of the approaching harvest, the unsettlement arising from such 
banking scandals as those of the First National of Milwaukee and the 
Equitable Life of New York, doubt as to the ouctome of the Eastern 
war, and, not least of all, a distinct reaction in the iron trade, whose 
vicissitudes have habitually been accepted as a measure of trade condi- 
tions generally. Before undertaking to sum up the present situation, it 
will be worth while to inquire what has happened during the three past 
months in each of these directions. 


First, as regards the stock market collapse of the later spring, it be- 


=? 


came evident very quickly that this was a wholesome incident. By cut- 


ting down the loans advanced for purposes of venturesome speculation, 
opportunity was given to finance without awkward strain such large un- 
dertakings as the fourth Japanese loan, of which this market subscribed 
for $50,000,000. More than this, the chance of another such discovery 
as the Bigelow affair of April —a manifest sequel to the rampant specu- 
lation which preceded it — at once became less disturbing. It does not 
follow that renewal of stock-jobbing speculation, on the scale of last 
autumn or last spring, may not bring back the same awkward possibili- 
ties; but the past season has at least been free from them. 

With the money market position thus reasonably guarded, the grain 
crops have reached the harvest season with exceptionally high promise. 
Favoring weather has prevailed, almost without interruption, throughout 
the wheat and corn belts. The high grain prices, maintained through- 
out the period of the last crop’s marketing, had the quite logical result 
of inducing farmers to increase their acreage. The Government’s mid- 
summer crop report figured out a planted area, for early-sown wheat, 
larger by 2,800,000 acres, or 10 per cent, than that of 1904; an in- 
crease in spring-sown wheat of 400,000 acres; and in corn a gain of 
1,700,000. For wheat, this planted acreage has never been exceeded, 
outside of 1901 and 1903; in corn, no parallel exists in the records of 
the Department of Agriculture, except for 1902, when the area under 
the growing crop was estimated almost exactly at the present year’s 
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tigures. The crop of wheat foreshadowed by this active planting work, 
and by the favorable weather, is commonly reckoned as the second 
largest in our history; the indicated corn crop, as the largest without 
exception. The following table gives some notion as to what the pro- 


duce markets look for from the wheat crop. For 1905 the figures are 
those of the September estimate; for previous years, they are the Gov- 
ernment’s final summary : 


Year. Bushels. Year. Bushels. 

1905 704,400,000 1899 547,303,870 
1904. . 552,399,517 weoee ee 675,148,705 
1903.... 637,821,835 | 1897 630, 149, 168 
670,063,008 896... .. 427,684,346 
1901 748,460,218 | 189% 467,102,947 
eee 460, 267,416 


It must be added that the above calculation as to this year’s yield 
has been disputed, some grain trade experts insisting that the Depart- 
ment has been unduly optimistic, and that the actual results may not 
exceed the yield of 1902 or 1898. This is possible enough, though it 
should be observed that the winter-wheat crop, where the great part of 
the estimated increase has been made, has pretty much confirmed the 
Government figures by its showing at harvest time and in the early mar- 
keting. Even if liberal deduction should be made from the Department 
estimates for 1905, the case of wheat brings up some interesting consid- 
erations. These bear primarily on the question, as much discussed since 
the crop of 1904 as it was after the cotton crop of 1903, whether this 
country’s capacity for production and export of these agricultural staples 
can or cannot be maintained. Experts answered in the negative at the 
time, as regards both crops. Nature responded, in the case of cotton, 
by the “bumper crop ” of 1904, which reached 13,693,279 bales — nearly 
a million in excess of the highest previous record. Now comes this sea- 
son’s answer as to wheat — in some ways more important than the out- 
come in the cotton trade. For while predictions of a decrease in our 
future cotton yield were based on theories of partially exhausted soil and 
insect pests, ignoring the question of available acreage remaining, the 
adverse view of future American wheat production was based upon the 
absorption of available wheat lands into town and village sites, along 
with the spread of population, or their conversion into acreage for the 
garden crops more profitable in the neighborhood of cities. Neverthe- 
less, the record of the crop of 1905 to date shows that a high bid on the 
market has the capacity of bringing new wheat area into cultivation, 
exactly as the 17-cent price for cotton, after the deficient crop of 1903, 
engaged all the energies of planters in extending capacity for production. 
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The bearing which the large crop of grain will have this coming year 
ou the country’s general prosperity is plain enough. It will give to the 
railways the business which they need, and, with the good prices com- 
manded by wheat and corn, even in the face of abundant supplies, will 
What it 


will accomplish, in the case of the export trade, is more interesting, be- 


insure another year of good times to the farm communities. 
cause it will throw light on a disputed problem. I have hitherto spoken 
of the collapse in our export of what was once our greatest reliance in 
foreign trade. 
worth reprinting, to show how astonishing this shrinkage has been. 


The exact figures for the fiscal year ending with June are 


This is the comparison for three decades, the figures of quantity includ- 
ing both wheat shipped in grain and the quantity of wheat converted 
into flour and exported in that form: 

The following table shows our total export of 
flour during a series of fiscal years: 


wheat in grain and 


Year | 
> Total Wheat *nded | 
ia | wanes Flour. — Flour. ‘a 
30. | 30. 
Barrels. | Bushels. 
8,756,915 | 43,797,178 
16,729,550 |120,241,719 
19,442,780 |200, 946,962 
17,759, 206 |234, 702,515 
18,650,979 |215,990,073 


Year P 
Total Wheat 


Wheat. and Flour. 


Flour. 


Bushels. 
147,811,316 
121,892,389 
186,321,514 
180,304,180 

7,687,649 


Barrels. 
9,205,664 
5,915,686 
7,945, 786 
6,011,419 
5,629,714 


Bushels. 
106,385,828 
95,271,802 
50,565,477 
252,795 


398,936 


Bushels. 

4,391,061 
.| 44,158,744 
.|113,454,452 
. 154,856, 102 
-1132,000, 667 


1905 .| 
1904 
19038 
1902 
1901 


1883. 
1882. 
1881./1 
1880. /1 
1879. /1 


1900 . | 
1899 . 
1898 . 
1897 . 
1896 . 
1895 . 
1894 . 
1893 . 
1892 
1891 . 
1590 . 
1889 . 
1888 . 
1887 
1886 . 
1885 . 
1884 . 


101,950,389) 
139,432,815) 
148,231,261) 
79,562,020 
60,650,080 
76, 102,704) 
88,415,230! 
117,121,109) 


. 157,280,351) 


55,131,948) 
54,387, 767| 
46,414,129) 
65,789,261 


. 101,971,949 


57,759, 209| 
84,658,714 
70,349,012) 


18,699,194 
18,485,690 
15,349,948 
14,569,545 
14,620,864 
15,268,892 
16,859,533 
16,020,339 
15,196, 769 
11,344,304 
12,231,711 

9,374,803 
11,963,574 
11,518,449 

8,179,241 
10,648, 145 

9, 152,260 


186,090,564 
222,618,420 
217,306,004 
|145,088, 972 
126,443, 968 
144,714, 146 
164,283,119 
191,912,634 
225,665,810 
|106, 181,316 
109,430,466 
88,600,748 
1119, 625,344 
153,804,969 
94,565,793 
132,570,366 
111,534,182 


1878. 
1877. 
1876. 
1875. 
1874. 
1873. 
1872. 
1871. 
1870. 
1869. 
1868 . 
1867. | 
1866. 
1865. | 
1864. | 
18638. 


53, 
22, 
72,404,961 
40,325,611 
55,078, 122 
53,047,177 
71,089,928 
39, 204, 285 
26,423,080 
34,310,906 
36,584,115 
17,557,836 
15,940,899 

6,146,411 

5,579,108 

9,937,876 
23,681,712 


36,160,414 


3,947,338 


3,343,665 


3,935,512 | 
3,973,128 | 


4,094,094 
2,562,086 
2,514,585 
3,653,841 
3,463, 33% 
2,431,873 
2,076,423 
1.300, 106 
2,183,050 
2,641,298 
8,557,347 


4,390,055 


, 167, 
D, 372, 
2, 782, 

926, 

9,463 

738, 
738 
,4538, 

2,169, 
28,501 
25, 284, 
11,996, 
15,442 
21,823, 
39,689, 
55,915, 


959 
104 
926 
253 
351 
671 
187 
190 


113 


664 


S02 
RRR 
828 
‘17 
mr) 


660 


It will be seen that the exports of the period were much the smallest 


since 1872, and were actually much exceeded as long ago as the early 
days of the Civil War. 
700,000,000 bushels, and the same home consumption as that of the 
past season, there would be left for export 192,000,000 bushels. The 
problem will not of course work out with such exactness: the yield may 


Now, assuming a wheat harvest this season of 
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turn out considerably below the figure named, and home consumption 
will probably be greater with the larger supply, the lower price, and the 
absence of corner operations. But even with these allowances, the United 
States will have to spare, for the outside consuming world, as much 
wheat as it was used to reckoning on a decade ago, when the foreign 
bread-eater expected to get, from this country, three or four times as 
much wheat and flour as he obtained last year. The case is all the more 
fortunate from the fact that the outcome of the foreign harvest promises 
to create such a void in outside production as will absorb this American 
surplus. The reason why Europe was able to do with so little Ameri- 
can wheat from last year’s crop was that, while our yield of 1904 de- 
creased 196,000,000 bushels from that of 1901, Russia’s production 
increased 244,000,000. The result was that, despite our shortage of last 
year, the world’s entire crop of wheat was actually larger than it had 
been four years before. As I showed in the last number of THE Forum, 
Russia has taken our place in the grain-export trade this twelvemonth 
past, while the United States, once the chief among all exporting na- 
tions, dropped to fifth place, ranking not only under Russia, but under 
India, Australia, and Argentina. 

What has happened in the new crop, however, is that while our own 
crop promises increase of 196,000,000 bushels over 1904, a decrease of 
140,000,000 has been currently estimated, in the trade, for the Russian 
yield. With wheat at the prices which it recently has commanded, 
this loss by Russia is unfortunate to the consuming world. It is un- 
doubtedly a windfall of luck, however, to our own grain-producers. It 
will also be observed, as among its wholesome consequences, that the 
season’s results will have added largely to the American export trade — 
thus strengthening our position on the foreign exchanges — and, on the 
other hand, must tend to restore a disturbed equilibrium in the world’s 
grain trade. Itisat least two years since it could be said that the price 


of wheat was fixed, as it had been for generations, in Liverpool. Since 
1902 it has been largely fixed by the Chicago speculators. With a 
normally large exportable surplus to dispose of, the price bid by the 


foreign consumer becomes a more practical question than it was with 
only 44,000,000 bushels to send out. Of one thing there is no doubt: 
the discovery of our country’s capacity still to meet a good part of the out- 
side world’s consuming demands is reassuring from every point of view. 

The case is not so clear in regard to the cotton crop; but the situa- 
tion in that direction is so puzzling that the season gives little clew to 
what may be looked for in the future. Our 10,000,000-bale crop of 
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cotton, picked in 1903, was so far inadequate, and was greeted by such ex- 
travagant bids from the market, that every consideration urged the planter 
to enlarge his yield next season. The result was the thirteen-and-a-half 
million bale crop of 1904, and a fall in the price of cotton from the 172- 
cents figure of February in that year to 6 centsin December. With that 
decline, and the rather general expectation of return to “five-cent cotton,” 
came the movement to organize cotton-planters into a mutually protective 
union, through which the area planted should be subject to some sort of su- 
pervision, and should be kept in such relation to what the spinners’ de- 
mands were presumed to be that prices could be arbitrarily maintained. 

This scheme of organization met with some success. The leaders 
of last January’s New Orleans convention advised a uniform reduction 
of 25 per cent from the area planted in cotton in 1904. They doubtless 
did not expect that much reduction, and they did not get it, so far as 
the cut was voluntarily arranged by individual planters. But while the 
average farmer was making some moderate reduction in his planting, 
Nature took a hand in the game. The estimate of the Government’s 
Agricultural Department at the opening of the season was that the 
planted acreage was smaller by 112 per cent than that of a year before. 
The reduction had fallen considerably short of what the Cotton Planters’ 
Association had advised. But the estimate as to condition and promise 
of the crop, compared with the same time in 1904, showed deterioration 
of 11 per cent. This was the work of Nature, performed through the 
medium of a late and unpropitious season. The estimates started the 
cotton trade into what it called “mathematical forecasts” of the crop. 
If acreage was 112 per cent short of 1904, if condition was lower by 11 
per cent, and if last year’s yield was 13,600,000 bales, then the prospect 
for 1905, at the opening of the season, was for a cotton harvest 222 per 
cent below last year’s, or 10,600,000 bales. 

Such a yield would be only an average crop, in the light of that of 
recent years, in which cotton crops have been estimated as follows, at 
the season’s end, by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 


Year. Bales. Year. Bales. 
10,011,374 te nas 9,436,416 
10,727,559 9 jovsecs Sane 
10,680, 680 . 11,199,994 
10,383,422 8,757,964 


But these crops have not always been actually sufficient for the needs 
of the spinning trade. Estimates of the English expert Ellison as to 


the amount of American cotton consumed by the spinners of the world 
during those years have been as follows: 
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Bales. Year. Bales. 
10,278,000 | 1899 cocccees 10,000,000 
1898 10,658, 000 
1897 
10,310,000 

Comparison of these two tables will show that in all these eight 
years, except 1897 and 1898, the consuming world has either used up 
closely the season’s American cotton output, or else has actually much 
exceeded it and drawn on the stored-up reserves of other years. It also 
shows that, taken by itself, the 10,600,000-bale crop indicated by the 
early estimates of 1905 would hardly more than exceed the world’s re- 
quirements. Later developments of the season made the prospect con- 
siderably worse. This happened in twoways. First, the weather con- 
tinued unpropitious. As against a June “condition estimate ” of 77.2 
per cent, the August figure was placed at 74.9, and this compared with 
91.6 in August, 1904. More important, because more confusing and 
disturbing to the trade’s calculations, the conviction began to grow that 
the Agricultural Department’s early estimates, especially of acreage, were 
deliberately placed too high. Suspicion was first excited by the dis- 
covery that responsible officers in the Department had been secretly giv- 
ing out to speculators, in advance of official publication, the estimates 
prepared from data in the Department’s hands. A “leak” of this sort 
was naturally valuable to gambling operators intent on forestalling the 
movement of a market governed by these estimates, and it was through 
the confession of some of them that the breach of trust was traced home 
to the official in question. 

So far, the revelations, though extremely discreditable, had no bear- 
ing on the accuracy of the percentage estimates. But the accomplices 
on the cotton exchanges went further in their confession, and broadly 
intimated that the acreage estimate had been deliberately marked up 
ly the Department official to a higher figure than the returns to the 
Department warranted. The Cotton Planters’ Association, whose offi- 
cers from the first contended that the Department had not made its esti- 
mate of acreage reduction large enough, pressed the matter urgently. 
Cotton, which sold at the opening of July at 94 cents a pound, rose to 
112 three weeks later. Reorganization of the Agricultural Department 
followed immediately ; and the new statistical officers were instructed to 


overhaul the data from which the earlier acreage estimate was compiled. 
They did so, and announced that the figures of that estimate were inac- 
curate; that instead of a reduction of 112 per cent from 1904, the de- 
crease should have been placed at 14%. But 14% per cent shrinkage in 
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planted area, and a condition — according to the August estimate — lower 
by 163 per cent, would leave the crop indication at only 9,500,000 bales. 
Reference to the list of annual yields above given will show that such a 
crop would be practically the smallest in nine years; that it would fall half 
a million bales below even the crop of 1903, which made possible the ex- 
travagant corner operations in the next season’s cotton market; and that 
it would fail, by half a million toa million and a half of bales, to provide 
the quantity of American cotton needed by the spinners of the world. 
There was some reflection of this estimate in midsummer cotton 
markets, when the price of cotton went to 11} cents. But the August 
calculation was not generally accepted, and the government’s own Sep- 
tember figures hardly bore it out. The trade has hesitated to accept the 
Department’s revision of its early estimates, and it is warranted in such 
hesitation. No one knows what was the basis on which the earlier 
acreage estimates were altered; the element of guess-work enters into 
the later as into the earlier calculation; and the one certainty remains 
that pressure to make the figures of reduction larger in the revision was 
exceptionally strong. How much latitude personal judgment has in 
such a calculation may be inferred from the chief statistician’s testi- 
mony of last December to the Congressional Committee as to the basis 


for his estimate on the crop of 1904. Mr. Hyde then said: 


If the individual planters’ figures had been used exclusively, the estimate would 
have been 13,376,741 bales; those of the ginners would have given 12,433,728 bales; 
those of the State statistical agents, 12,116,108 bales; those of the township corre- 
spondents, 11,943,827 bales; those of the bankers and merchants, 11,857,000 bales; 
and those of the county correspondents, 10,903,196 bales. 

Using his judgment as to the relative weight to be given to one or 
the other of these “field reports,” the Department in that month drew up 
its forecast for a crop of 12,162,000 bales. As we have seen, the yield 
since ascertained, and stated by the Government itself, was 13,693,275 
—not only a million anda half bales more than the December estimate, 
but much larger than the highest figure named by the most optimistic 
group of field reports described by Mr. Hyde. Along with the possible 
inferences from this fact came further inferences based on the great 
crop of 1904. Since the marketing of that crop began a year ago, the 
export trade and the takings of domestic spinners have absorbed more 
than 13,000,000 bales. This is 30 per cent more than was similarly 
taken from the crop of 1903, and 20 per cent more than has ever been 
thus used in any single twelvemonth of our history. No such increase 
within a year in the actual use of cotton for manufacture is conceivable, 
and, indeed, the best authorities in the trade figured out, in September, 
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a surplus of 2,200,000 bales carried over from last year’s crop, into 
the new cotton season. In other words, if not enough cotton has been 
raised during 1905 in the United States to equal the probable needs of 
the next season’s manufacture, spinners are perfectly able to draw on the 
surplus left over from last season. If they have raised only 10,000,000 
bales this year, they will nevertheless possess, with the surplus from 
last year’s crop, an available supply for the coming season never but 
once exceeded. They are not, as they were at the end of 1903, left 
with depleted stocks, and at the mercy of any group of speculators who 
might choose to create fictitious values by cornering the cotton market. 
This gives ground for reassurance to the trade; and, as a matter of fact, 
the price of cotton, despite some urgent efforts by the gamblers in cotton 
contracts, has not gone to any such extravagant figures as those of 1904. 
Just how the cotton producer himself will be affected is another ques- 
tion. He has the general tendency toward high prices in his favor; 
but if his crop, in the later vicissitudes of the season, falls to a figure 
nearer 9,000,000 than 10,000,000 bales, he has himself very largely 
to blame for it. The organized effort to interfere with Nature’s remedy 
for one cotton famine, and to restrain the planter from doing what his 
experience and instinct encourage him in doing, would simply have 


recoiled upon himself. The reassuring fact is that after this year’s experi- 
ences arbitrary action of the sort will be less easy than it has been in 1905. 


It cannot be said that the possible shortage in the cotton yield has 
caused any serious apprehension in the financial community. This may 
be because of the large surplus left over from the crop of last year and 
the generally high prices obtained for it — both of which considerations 
have gone far toward increasing the wealth and prosperity of the South. 
It may be said, indeed, that the agricultural outlook as a whole is a favor- 
able influence in the situation. Nor can it be alleged that the misgiv- 
ings aroused by the various bank scandals of the year’s earlier months 
have continued to exert the bad influence which they exerted in the pre- 
ceding quarter. The settlement of the Equitable entanglement, whether 
temporary or not, has had the best effect in stopping a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and perplexity which for a time seemed ominous. The intima- 
tion, which has been rather plainly given out, that Mr. Ryan, who bought 
out the Hyde controlling interest in the property, would allow the policy- 
holders to purchase the property from him at the price which he paid, 
has at all events opened a possible door out of the confusing situation. 

However, it has not put an end to the discussion of the evils which 
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must follow private ownership of a great life-insurance company. Neithe: 
has it prevented a continuance of the plans for a rigid investigation o! 
other life companies, to determine whether they have or have not in- 
dulged in such methods of employing their policy-holders’ funds as 
demoralized the Equitable and caused last season’s scandal. It is quite 
possible that legislation may be introduced with a view to controlling 
the use of such moneys. if the Equitable affair has accomplished noth- 
ing else, it has at least convinced the community at large that in certain 
instances these funds have been grossly misused, and that the employ- 
ment of them in speculative promoting enterprises, on the lavish scale 
of 1901, ought never again to be permitted. But, in the meantime, the 
fact that so grave a dilemma has been passed through without either 
disaster or impairment of credit has had in a certain sense a reassuring 
and favorable effect on the business community. 

The quieting-down of the Equitable’s own affairs has not stopped 
the plans of the New York legislature for investigating the other insur- 
ance companies. A searching public examination by the committee of 
the legislature has been in progress in New York during September. 
It has elicited much important information as to methods and practices, 
but in particular it has drawn weighty testimony from the witnesses 
as to the manner in which the enormous accumulations of these com- 
panies have been utilized in stock-promotion schemes. To people con- 
versant with the Wall Street history of the past half-dozen years this 
was no discovery; to the general public it probably was, and it is likely 
enough to lead to a serious overhauling of our insurance laws. How far 
this expedient would be any real safeguard to the policy-holder, so long 
as the practice admitted on the witness-stand continues, namely, of buy- 
ing up trust companies, depositing insurance funds with them, and 
allowing those funds to be used for enterprises in which the parent com- 
pany itself would not embark, is, however, a serious consideration. 


As for the question of the iron trade, concerning which, regarded as 
a barometer, I had something to say in the last number of THE Forum, 
it must be said that this phase of the situation remains perplexing. | 
explained at the time that sudden reduction in the consumption of iron 
has for many years been regarded as an almost unfailing sign of a halt 
in the country’s industrial movement. There have been many explana- 
tions of the decrease in consumption which began last spring. Perhaps 
the most plausible was that it simply showed a disposition to await the 
outcome of the harvests; in other words, people with enterprises in hand 
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involving the use of iron did not care to place too many orders until they 
were sure of the country’s consuming capacity. This explanation may 
be correct; but it remains to be said that up to August the output ot 
iron from the country’s foundries contiriued to decrease from the maxi- 
mum of last May, while the stock of unsold iron on hand continued to 
increase. Such a movement has been an almost unfailing sign, in pre- 
vious years, that a check of some sort had been experienced by industry. 
Up to this time of writing, however, it has to be admitted that no other 
of the familiar financial weather-signs points in the same direction. 

The stock markets in particular have at no time during the quarter 
past shown any real sign of doubt or apprehension. There has been a 
rather striking absence of reckless speculation, such as prevailed in the 
early part of the present year and during the closing month of 1904. 
But the underlying strength of the market has manifested itself in some 
very remarkable ways. In particular, there has been repeated evidence 
of the absorption of good investment stock by powerful interests. How 
far this was done with borrowed money, and how far with the purpose of 
selling again quickly at a profit, are questions not easy to answer off- 
hand. Perhaps the most remarkable phase of the whole investment 
movement has been the manner in which it has accepted the successive 
developments of the Russo-Japanese struggle during the past three 
months. It is of this exceedingly interesting episode, on whose succes- 
sive chapters financial affairs have had as important a bearing as the war 
itself has had upon finance, that I now propose to speak. 


I have already indicated in THE Forum that the movement of Rus- 
sian and Japanese securities — especially of Russian bonds —- during the 
later stages of the war has at times been difficult to explain. Certainly 
it could not be said that these national securities have reflected the for- 
tunes of war as did British consols, for instance, during the Transvaal 
struggle, or, for the matter of that, our own Government bonds in 1898. 
This seeming lack of response to developments of the first importance 
has been notably perplexing since the movement for peace became so 
strong that both belligerents had to submit toit. For instance, Japanese 
bonds have been comparatively weak at times when peace seemed certain 
and the payment of a heavy indemnity by Russia equally sure; yet the 
same combination of circumstances failed to cause any renewed depres- 
sion in Russian securities. 

The two considerations in connection with the peace discussion 
which most concerned financial markets were, first, the hope of so ar- 
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ranging a treaty that no complications with foreign states should result 
from it, and, second, the question of an indemnity. As regards the first 
consideration, the trend of events has been altogether favorable. No 
opportunity for malign interference by an outside power has at any time 
during these negotiations presented itself. The conference between the 
Czar and the German Emperor in the Baltic Sea —an occurrence which 
at one time caused a flutter of indecision in the markets — was almost 
forgotten before the disputes involved in the treaty had really come toa 
head. The question of an indemnity, however, was as vitally interest- 
ing to the financial markets as to the plenipotentiaries, and for this rea- 
son: If, as was at one time generally believed, Japan had imposed a 
war indemnity of one billion dollars as the price of suspending hostili- 
ties, some of the great European markets would have had to provide the 
necessary funds. To bring together such a sum, or even half of it, during 
any other than a most extended period, would tax severely the resources 
of the most powerful market or combination of markets. If payment had 
been exacted within a comparatively short time, it is possible that very 
serious financial disturbance would have ensued. The financial world 
was not without precedent for such results. When Prussia in 1871 im- 
posed its billion-dollar indemnity on conquered France, the bonds which 


the French Government sold for the purpose were taken mainly by the 
thrifty French investors. To that extent it might be said that the prob- 
lem of raising the requisite funds in 1871 was less serious than it would 
have been in 1905. Yet these enormous subscriptions of the French 


people to the loans issued for such purposes were made possible through 
the sale by the same body of capitalists, in almost unprecedented quan- 
tities, of other foreign securities where their money was already invested. 
The necessary consequence of this double movement was that whenever 
a large issue of rentes was made to pay an instalment of the Prussian 
indemnity, it was preceded and accompanied by such an outpour of secu- 
rities, like British consols and other high-grade government bonds, as 
completely to demoralize the market for such securities. It is not at all 
impossible that the enormous displacement of capital, in connection with 
this famous operation of 1871 and the following year, had more than a 
little to do with the panic of 1873. What is equally noteworthy is the 
fact that in that panic the worse sufferer, as between the two recent bel- 
ligerents, was not France but Prussia. 

This historical reminiscence will give some notion of why the in- 
demnity question was considered in most discussions of the day asa 


stumbling-block in the way of international finance. It was not the less 
14 
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so from the fact that Paris was expected to finance any such indemnity 
loan for Russia, and that if it did, and on the scale proposed, it could 
hardly be imagined that the incident would not be followed, as the 
somewhat similar incident was in 1871, by enormous sales of foreign 
securities held in France. To England such an outcome would have 
been particularly unpleasant, for London has not yet been able wholly 
to shake itself free from its indebtedness to Paris, incurred during the 
Boer War. Nevertheless, the indemnity question did not appear to play 
any such part in the actual operations of the markets as might have 
been supposed. Why this was so is by no means easy to determine. 
There was at one time current in all the European markets a well- 
defined report that the indemnity loan to Russia would be assisted not 
only by the financiers of Paris, but also by those of London and New 
York. This was a little hard to believe, unless Russia was supposed 
to borrow on terms of the most exacting character. Yet at the same 
time the word given out, from every good source of information in 
Paris, was to the effect that while Russia could not obtain another sou 
from French investors while she continued fighting, unlimited amounts 
would be provided if she would conclude a peace. 

If these views of the matter are to be taken as authoritative, it would 
be reasonable to suppose that financial markets all over the world ought 
to have displayed extreme exhilaration when the news rather suddenly 
came in, at the close of August, that the Mikado had intervened and 
that the Portsmouth plenipotentiaries had waived the indemnity. It is 


to my mind more reasonable to assume that powerful financial interests 
were opposed from the start to the exaction of a large indemnity, and 
that they believed themselves able, indirectly, to defeat the proposition. 


This, I am aware, is pure conjecture; but it harmonizes in many ways 
with the facts of the episode. From the beginning of the war Japan 
has maintained an attitude of deference and self-distrust toward one, 
and one only, of the interests with which she has had to deal. This 
interest, it hardly need be said, was the body of great financial houses. 
It is nowa matter practically beyond dispute that the Japanese Govern- 
ment placed its loans, at the opening of the war, on terms which it need 
not have accepted, and that its continued proffer, up to the time of the 
recent $150,000,000 loan floated in New York, London, and Berlin, of a 
first or second lien on certain branches of its revenue was not only hu- 
miliating, but at the last absolutely unnecessary. There is sufficient 
reason for believing that many of the Japanese statesmen were them- 
selves originally filled with misgiving as to the financial power of their 
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government and its ability to sustain a prolonged war. The upshot of 
this peculiar phase of the situation would very naturally have been to 
render the home government at Tokio peculiarly sensitive to advice or 
pressure from financial quarters. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the waiving of the 
indemnity demand hasa distinctly favorable bearing on the financial situ- 
ation asa whole. The financial outcome of the war, as regards the two 
belligerent states, is a somewhat different question. There is no doubt 
that both Russia and Japan must presently reappear in the markets as 
borrowers. Their loans, however, will be chiefly for purposes of refund- 
ing — in Russia’s case to take up short loans which will soon mature; 
in Japan’s, to retire as soon as possible either the domestic loans floated 
on very unfavorable terms, or some of the foreign loans with their obnox- 
ious provisions regarding special liens upon the revenue. Whether any 
more positive after-effect of the war than renewed applications by the two 
states for loans will follow the conclusion of hostilities depends some- 
what on circumstances. Japan has undoubtedly gone through the war 
with a most amazing show of financial strength. This was partly a con- 
sequence of very favorable crops — rice in particular — and partly of the 
methodical way in which the Japanese financiers, when war broke out, 
met and agreed to postpone so far as feasible all other enterprises involv- 
ing extensive use of capital, so long as the government’s war expenditure 
had to be provided for. It may also very well be that Japan in this in- 
stance has enjoyed the peculiar benefits accruing at the present time to 
agricultural states in general. This does not prove, of course, that 
severe financial reaction will not follow the return of peace. Such re- 
action probably will come, but it is doubtful if it will recoil to any 
great extent upon outside markets. 

In @ measure the same comment may be made in the case of Russia. 
The war must in many ways have exerted a ruinous influence on Rus- 
sian affairs; and it is not unlikely that the drain of men to the army, 
combined with the bitter social discontent at home, has had something to 
do with the reported bad results in this season’s Russian harvests. Yet 
there is this much to be said, that industrial matters could not be very 


much worse in Russia than they have repeatedly been in the past under 
the obsolete system of government which throttles enterprise. They 
may be vastly better after peace, because of the concessions which have 
been wrung from the feeble Czar, and which will almost certainly be 
maintained by the people hereafter. I have had occasion heretofore to 
say that in these days, when the agricultural state has the advantage over 
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the rest of the world, there is no reason, except its uneconomical system 
of government, why agricultural Russia should not be a foremost bene- 
ficiary. When one reflects that Russia last year led every other nation 
in its export of wheat to outside markets, some conception may be gained 
as to the part which it ought to play in the world’s finance. 

From a financial point of view, it may, therefore, be safely said that 
the Eastern war has not had altogether unfavorable results. It is pos- 
sible, and for the longer future extremely probable, that its financial and 
industrial results will be of the best ; and such belief may have had its part 
in the immunity of most financial markets from seriously disturbing ef- 
fects of the present war. 


A disposition has become rather prevalent in the markets to ascribe 
the continued forward surge of financial prosperity to yet another influ- 
ence than that of good harvests, active industrial enterprise, or returning 
peace. With some array of convincing argument, incidents such as the 
corn crop failure of 1901 are referred to, and the insufficient cotton yield 
of 1903, each of them followed by unchecked prosperity. The set-back of 
1903, pretty much throughout the world, and largely an industrial matter, 
is called into reckoning, and the absence of any permanent ill-effect is 
emphasized. It is admitted by all believers in the influence of a large 
gold output on values and prosperity, except by the extremists, that expe- 
rienced financial watchers continue to keep their eyes apprehensively 
on the growing crops. Business plans are conditioned on a successful 
harvest. Orders at first hand are cancelled or postponed if the agricul- 
tural season takes an unfavorable turn. The Stock Exchange, the most 
sensitive barometer to tendencies in a financial situation, registers a fall 
in values with the first hint of a decline in condition and promise of the 
crops. Nor is this all. The mere fact that the season is near at hand 
when the question of what the earth will yield this year must be de- 
termined results in an expectant pause in financial undertakings. Where 
values, in an excited speculation based upon easy credit, have been raised 
by leaps and bounds, approach of such a time of test in the growing 
crops will usually bring the whole speculative structure down to earth — 
as it did with emphasis last spring. Nevertheless, the theory is heard 
— not least at the present time, when the gold output in South Africa has 
once more reached and passed the monthly maximum of the summer be- 
fore President Kriiger’s ultimatum — that the world’s increasing annual 
yield of the precious metal is superseding all other considerations. What 
is to be said of this theory ? 
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The question, though newly applied in the present circumstances, is 
in reality veryold. It developed years agoa school of political economy 
quite its own. It stood behind the entire campaign for remonetization 
of silver in this country and elsewhere. The philosophers carried their 
inference as to the bearing on the world’s prosperity of the output of the 
precious metals to a point which upset half the accepted ideas of ancient 
and modern history. The decline and fall of the Roman Empire, it has 
been seriously argued, was a consequence not of social corruption, offi- 
cial incapacity, military despotism, or popular degeneration, but of the 
failure of the Spanish mines. The Dark Ages marked, primarily, not 
political chaos, isolationgpf learning, oppression of industry, but aban- 
donment of organized search for new supplies of the precious metals. 
When Columbus spread his sails for America, so contends one author of 
this school, “he bore mankind and its fortunes in his bark ” — not be- 
cause a fresh outlet for the enterprise, trade, and productive activity of 
Europe was about to be established, but because the treasures of Mexico 
and Peru, diverted to the channels of circulation of the Old World, were 
to rescue it from the decay to which it was otherwise doomed by the 
steady decrease in its metallic money. It is easy to pursue this line of 
reasoning through the succeeding centuries. The immense expansion of 
trade and industry during the past half-century, generally ascribed to 
the unprecedented achievements of mechanical invention, is credited, in 
accordance with this logic, mainly to the outpour of gold and silver from 
the newly discovered mines of California and Australia. The bimetallic 
campaign of the past two decades had its basis partly no doubt in a de- 
termined effort to enhance the value of this country’s silver product, but 
chiefly in a belief that the fall in commercial prices resulted from slack- 
ening in the world’s gold output, and that admission of the enormous 
silver product to free coinage, on a valuation where most of it would be 
carried to the Mint, would advance these prices and stimulate the move- 
ment of prosperity. If this general argument is accepted, the corollary 
would be reasonable that a doubling since 1895 in the world’s annual 
gold output, and an increase this year toa hitherto unattained maximum, 
must at least be a dominant influence in the prosperity of the period. 

In its broader aspects, a controversy of this sort belongs to politico- 
economic theory. It is because, however, of its highy practical bearing 
on the present situation, asserted in many quarters, that it becomes nec- 
essary to examine it in its practical present aspects. For if it were to 
be conceded that continued increase in the world’s gold output must in- 
evitably bring about still larger prosperity, greater trade activity, and 
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higher prices for investment securities and commodities, then it would 
follow that an exceedingly useful clew to the business future would be in 
the hands of every observant man. Exactly how should an increase in 
the annual gold output of the world — from $202,251,600 in 1896 to 
$358,000,000 in 1904, and probably to $370,000,000 in 1905 — have 
the effect described on prices and on prosperity? For our present purpose 
the familiar answer, that the price of commodities depends on the pro- 
portion between the quantity of commodities in existence and the quan- 
tity of money, is not sufficient. Even if this were granted, why is it so 
and how does it come about? If the production of $10,000,000 more 
gold this year than last year is supposed to, raise prices and increase 
prosperity, how does it do so? 

There are two conceivable ways. First, the purchasing power of the 
new gold may create such a new demand for commodities which its owners 
desire to purchase as to raise the price of such goods and increase activ- 
ity in the trades connected with them. It has been argued by one well- 
known economic writer regarding the case of the Australian gold discov- 
eries of half a century ago, first, that the successful mining communities 
brought such quantities of merchandise from European markets that prices 
were forcibly advanced; and second, that the high demand and high 
price for labor in such communities tended to divert workers from other 
fields and so raise the labor cost in production. However well this ex- 
planation may have answered in the case of 1850, it is obviously an 
unsatisfactory explanation to-day. The world’s greater gold-mines — 
notably in the Transvaal, where the increase in output has been the most 
rapid — are owned by highly capitalized companies, which pay dividends 
to scattered shareholders, which are located in poor communities, and 
which, in the case of the Transvaal, pay to their workers wages which 
are not attractive, and which could not possibly affect the wage scale 
elsewhere. Furthermore, even if the demand for food, machinery, and 
luxuries in these new communities were tenfold what it is, it would 
still fall short of the similar demand created, say, by a farming com- 
munity which has raised and sold this year $40,000,000 worth more of 
grain or cotton than it raised a year ago. 

The result of a greatly increased gold output becomes, however, more 
obvious when we trace the course of the new gold. The wheat or cotton 
raised in a “bumper year” is in the main consumed during the succeeding 
season ; the gold, so far as it is not needed for new coin in hand-to-hand 
circulation, or for purpose of manufacture, goes into the reserves of the 
world’s great banks. It is not difficult to see what office it there per- 
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forms. Loans made by these banks become in turn deposit liabilities. 
The amount of such liabilities which a prudent bank will keep outstand- 
ing depends on the amount of gold or other authorized money lying in its 
vaults. The more of such gold that is deposited in these banks, the larger 
the credit fund which they can safely place at the disposal of borrowers. 
This has unquestionably happened, as a result of the suddenly increased 
gold production of the past ten years, both in the European banks and 
in our own. That credit should have expanded immensely along with 
this doubling of the annual gold output; that borrowing should have be- 
come easy, and that projectors of new enterprises should therefore have 
embarked on plans which not long ago would have been deemed prepos- 
terous, are logical results of the phenomenon of the mines. All of this 
we have seen throughout the world during the decade past. One result 
which might naturally be expected from such a combination of cireum- 
stances is the use of bank credits, on a stupendous scale, by speculators 
of all classes — including combinations of millionaires who, without at 
all disturbing the securities, land, or commodities in which their capital 
has already been invested, can continuously increase their holdings by 
utilizing the abundant credits offered them by the banks. No phenom- 
enon has been more familiar than this in recent finance. 

While this abundant credit fund gives opportunity for an unprece- 
dented number of new industrial enterprises, these enterprises call for 
equally unprecedented amounts of new material — notably products such 
as iron and copper. The larger employment of labor increases among 
the laboring classes as a whole the demand for necessaries of life such 
as bread and clothing; and a very little increase in the average amount 
of either, purchased each year by the individual, will enlarge enormously 
the world’s demands on the annual crops of grain and cotton. Thisalso 
is a matter of statistical fact; and it explains why agricultural crops 
which a very few years ago were considered exceptionally large would 
to-day be described as inadequate. It is easy enough to follow this 
process through all its manifestations, and to see why an upward move- 
ment of prices should have penetrated into every domain of industry. 


But when all this is said, some exceedingly practical questions in- 
trude, which compel a different view of the matter. Why was this 
movement not foreseen? Where will it end? And what will end it? 
Is it an unmixed blessing or not? The last question is likely to find its 
answer in the answer to the others. The movement was foreseen, but 
not in its present scope — the reason for that being that nobody could 
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have predicted the daring use which capitalists, speculators, and bank- 
ing institutions would make of the new gold resources. As to when 
the process will end, only a reference to what has happened under other 
more or less parallel conditions can give a clew. 

The world witnessed a similar and proportionately much greater ex- 
pansion of its gold output, within a brief term of years, in the middle of 
the last century. There occurred then, as now, a prolonged expansion 
of industrial activity, an era of unprecedentedly abundant credit, a world- 
wide speculation of very excited character, and eventually a world-wide 
over-extension of credit to speculators which ended in the famous crash 
of 1857. Fiat money episodes have had a similar history; for while it 
is true that inflation of prices through issue of money current for face 
value only in the country of issue involves other problems than does in- 
flation of prices through increased gold production, nevertheless the factor 
of expanded credit plays the same part in each. To come much nearer 
to the present day, we have the incidents of 1903, which are by this 
time pretty thoroughly understood. The reckoning which then had to 
be met in the financial and industrial markets was directly a conse- 
quence of overreaching through speculation. Vast as it was, the new 
credit fund was drained. Nothing more was left for enterprises based 
on expected heavy borrowings, to the completion of which the under- 
writing capitalists had already pledged their personal credit. A well- 
remembered period of general liquidation ensued. Recovery came quickly, 
as it did after the similar collapse of 1884, and, in this country, after that 
of 1866. But the warning is not to be overlooked. All the episodes 
referred to are proof of the tendencies which inevitably characterize a 
period of such speculative expansion. That these tendencies operate 
under a law of their own, independent of questions of gold production, 
may be safely inferred by the regular recurrence of financial reactions, 
where fluctuation in gold output is not regular at all. The industrial 
“boom ” of the fifties came along with enormous increase in such output ; 
that of the early seventies occurred in a stationary period, so far as gold 
production was concerned ; that of the later eighties, at a time when the 
annual gold output was actually decreasing. Yet the interval separating 
one “boom” from another was substantially the same in every case, and 
the “twenty-year reaction ” came to a head in 1837, in 1857, in 1873, 
and in 1893, seemingly without regard to any peculiar conditions un- 
derlying the preceding business “boom.” 


Granting some influence, on credit expansion, of the large gold pro- 
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duction of the present period, the practical question arises at what stage 
of the movement does the financial and industrial community stand to- 
day? The strength of the situation lies in the fact that both here and 
abroad a period of normal liquidation is comparatively recent. In Europe 
during 1901, and in America during 1903, over-extended credits were 
heavily reduced. Values, especially in the investment field, were brought 
down to the plane of absolute conservatism. At the same time relaxation 
in tradeactivity released such sums of cash, previously held by inland banks 
or in channels of retail circulation, that the larger credit institutions gained 
an exceptionally strong position. It is the fresh start thus obtained which 
has made possible the remarkable movements of last year and this. 

No such movement continues long without creating a somewhat 
altered credit position. Wall Street has been accustomed to look on the 
surplus reserves of the New York Associated Banks as the proper index 
to that part of the situation. The statement of these banks certainly 
does not show the position of a yearago. At the close of August - 
the date when the city bank fund must be prepared to meet the demands 
of the harvest districts for capital and cash reserves —the New York 
banks held in their vaults, in specie and legal tenders, exactly the sum 
reported by them in the first fortnight of the year; but in the meantime 
their outstanding loan account had increased some $80,000,000. On the 
eve of the autumn season, the deposit liabilities resulting from new loans 
had reached such proportions that the surplus over the 25 per cent of cash 
required to be kept against deposits fell to the lowest figure reached at that 
season ina dozen years. The following comparison of the surplus reserve, 
total cash holdings, and outstanding loans of these banks in the closing week 


of August for a series of years gives some idea of the relative position : 


Surplus Reserve. Total Reserve. Loans. 

$8,978,175 $304, 279,300 $1, 144,607,900 

57,875,400 359,201, 100 1,099, 057,200 

20,677,925 250,709,900 923,111,500 

9,743,350 246,810,800 | 918,687,600 

18,148, 100 260,185,500 887,837,400 

23,888,925 249, 228 000 817,402,300 

1899 12,378,525 226,912,300 756,789,900 
1898 21,343,300 211,401,900 672,091,890 
1897 39,517,700 198, 766,700 560,874,500 
1896 9,272,650 23,847,300 458,933,500 
NS oa oar ew enc wild ni 37,566,675 180,950,300 513,532,700 
1894 66,718,650 213,165,100 488, 763, 700 
*6, 737,675 85,882,300 107,607,400 

1892 9,887,875 139, 158,200 490,667,700 
eee 12,767,825 113,618,800 397,347,300 


* Deficit. 
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On its face, this is certainly not a strong showing. Yet the money 
market reflected no such uneasiness over the seemingly narrow margin 
as was shown at the somewhat similar juncture in 1902. Where rates 
for Wall Street demand loans were steadily tightening at that time, and 
time money was lending at 5 per cent or higher, August closed this year 
with an almost nominal rate on call, and with sixty-day loans at 3 per 
cent, a lower figure even than that of a year ago, when the cash in the 
New York banks was nearly 20 per cent above this year’s figure, and 
the surplus reserves were nearly sevenfold greater. The comparison is 
singular; and it probably finds its explanation in the state of the Euro- 
pean money markets, notably London and Paris, where money rates are 
not only substantially lower than in the autumn of 1902, but are sufti- 
ciently far below current New York quotations to give grounds for expect- 
ing aid from foreign capital when the drain on our own banks grows 
urgent. In fact, gold has already been engaged in London for New 
York, at this time of writing. The very good outlook for our harvests, 
and hence for our export trade in grain, provides a further basis for 
expecting such relief when needed. It will be seen, however, that the 
financial outlook for the coming season depends very largely on the 
demands which will be made on capital. If such demands are restricted 


to the normal requirements of a world-wide industrial activity, the future 
has nothing in it to disturb equanimity. If, on the other hand, use were 
made of the strong underlying factors in the situation to provide a basis 
fora stock speculation such as that of 1901, or a stock-jobbing craze like 
that of 1902, resources would have to be scanned more distrustfully. The 
markets will make some interesting discoveries as to the actual ten- 
dencies in such directions before the winter is over. 


ALEXANDER D. NOoyEs. 





THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK, 1905-6. 


THE dramatic season of 1905-6 opens with large and varied prom- 
ise. All theatrical years, indeed, look bright at the outset, in October, 
only too often to end in disappointment and disaster before the ensuing 
May. But the present has good assurance in its heritage from the one 
immediately preceding, as well as extraordinary interest through the de- 
velopment of novel, if not unprecedented, conditions. The evolution 
now in progress in the world of the stage is so bewilderingly rapid that 
in a twelvemonth the whole aspect and significance of things changes. 
Old landmarks disappear overnight, and new enterprises loom vast and 
portentous along the horizon in the morning. For example, within a 
single month, last spring, occurred the deaths of three active, enterpris- 
ing and independent American producing managers — Messrs. F. R. 
Hamlin, Kirke La Shelle, and Samuel S. Shubert. Almost simultane- 
ously was announced the coalition of Messrs. David Belasco, Harrison 
Grey Fiske, and the surviving Shubert brothers, forming what is prac- 
tically a second “syndicate,” in competition with the original and here- 
tofore monopolistic Theatrical Trust, organized some ten years ago by 
Messrs. Charles Frohman and Al. Hayman, Klaw and Erlanger, and 
Nixon and Zimmerman of Philadelphia. 

Again, as an odd instance of reversals, during the past year a num- 
ber of the so-called vaudeville theatres in New York and elsewhere have 
taken on and maintained permanent stock companies of capable players. 
offering such legitimate pieces as “London Assurance,” “The Henrietta,” 
“Forget-Me-Not,” and the like; while no less serious a managerial po- 
tentate than Mr. Charles Frohman himself presented at one of his 
Broadway establishments a frothy melange called “The Rollicking Girl,” 
consisting wholly of disconnected specialties, show-girl exhibits, and in- 
terpolated songs from a dozen different sources — in short, a “variety ” 
entertainment pure and simple, good enough in its kind, but differing 
in little else than name from that so prosperously run all the year round 
by the unassuming Mr. Hammerstein. On the other hand, in the line 
of straight comic opera of the Gilbert-and-Sullivan grade, we find Col. 
Henry W. Savage placing contracts, half-a-dozen at a time, with re- 
putable American librettists and musicians, for new works whose pre- 
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tensions and merits, it is to be hoped, may justify stage production as 
elaborate and artistic as that which is habitually lavished upon those 
imported second-hand from Europe. 

New York has to-day in operation not only more, but finer play- 
houses — speaking with regard to architectural elegance, capacity, com- 
fort, and general mechanical equipment —than any other city in the 
world. When all these houses shall be occupied by real actors and man- 
agers, and command an adequate supply of plays from native authors, then 
this will be the artistic, as it is already the commercial, centre of the 
theatrical world. We see the car of Thespis rushing down the ringing 
grooves of change. Westward the star of dramatic empire is rapidly 
and surely taking its way. Here in America’s metropolis we are wit- 
nessing the dawn-twilight of the New World’s Theatre. 

As has been remarked, the successes of one season’s end dovetail in 
closely with the beginnings of the next season. Let us, therefore, as 
preparatory to the outlook for 1906, first cast a brief glance backward 
over the more notable things which have transpired since January, when 
the last preceding series of these notes in THE Forum was published. 

In the fifty-odd theatres of New York, during the nine months from 
September to May, inclusive, an aggregate of over two hundred “events ” 
is recorded. Of these, twenty-five per cent were comic operas or 
music-farces, for the most part entirely devoid of dramatic value. The 
number of new and original plays proper, including those manufactured 
from popular novels, did not exceed eighty. The majority of these were 
disappointments to the public, and disasters to the managers. Only a 
few rose above the level of crass mediocrity. To not more than half-a- 
dozen can be ascribed unqualified success, and even this pitiful list might 
be conscientiously queried or altered, according to the viewpoints of dif- 
ferent compilers. However, it is safe enough to accord first-class honors 
to the following six plays — all written, as it chances, by native authors, 
and all interpreted by American players: “Leah Kleschna,” by C. M. 
S. McLellan, with Minnie Maddern Fiske in the title réle; “ Adrea,” 
by David Belascoand John Luther Long, with Mrs. Leslie Carter; “The 
Music Master,” by Charles Klein, with David Warfield; “Mrs. Leffing- 
well’s Boots,” by Augustus Thomas; “The College Widow,” by George 
Ade; and “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage-Patch,” by Alice Hegan Rice and 
Anne Crawford Flexner. These pieces, now familiar to the playgoing 
public, are first among the “hold-overs,” reopening their respective thea- 
tres here or employing their players in other cities at the commencement 
of the present season. 
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Possibly a dozen more plays, either quite new and original or at least 
novelties in this capital, enjoyed a moderate degree of prosperity, and 
may survive for another year or two. Conspicuous in this category is 
Clyde Fitch’s yellow-journalistic melodrama of modern city life, “The 
Woman in the Case” —a work not without a certain crude virility, 
which Miss Blanche Walsh is able at points to raise to real dramatic 
force. “The Education of Mr. Pipp,” deftly constructed by Augustus 
Thomas upon the well-known series of social cartoons by Charles Dana 
Gibson, was more happy in the superficial stage incarnation of these 
types than in their combination, for theatrical purposes, with some 
quite impossible representatives of British and French titled nobility. 
“Strongheart,” by William C. DeMille, has an original hero in a college- 
football Indian — capitally impersonated by Robert Edeson — but who 
unfortunately fails to live up to his name when it comes to the crucial 
climax of a love affair. “The Prince Consort,” a French comedy of 
court life and etiquette, Englished by W. Boosey and Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox, was in itself an odd sort of hybrid, yet served very excellently 
as a vehicle for the introduction of Miss Ellis Jeffreys, one of the most 
refined and accomplished of English comediennes. Mr. Lennox also 
adapted from the French “The Freedom of Suzanne,” a rather audacious 


farce in which his wife, Marie Tempest, found scope for her unfailing 
vivacity and animal spirits in the part of a wilful, spoiled young mar- 
ried woman. 


“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” a home-made farce comedy which was 
offered without much ostentation at the Madison Square Theatre, proved 
mildly entertaining and a good deal more decent than the Palais-Royal 
importations which in other years have held forth there. A spurious an- 
tique, entitled “The School for Husbands,” imitated by Stanislaus Stange 
from the eighteenth-century English comedies, gave Alice Fischer oppor- 
tunity to win some well-earned plaudits by her spirited portrayal of a 
slighted wife in the old familiar pursuit of making her errant spouse 
jealous. Francis Wilson, having won fame and fortune as a comic- 
opera star, made a new departure, to the extent of appearing in a 
“straight” and songless version of “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” 
called “Cousin Billy,” prepared by the versatile Mr. Fitch. 

Three débuts, or first successful hearings, of American playwrights 
were those of Paul Armstrong, with “The Heir to the Hoorah,” a Bret- 
Harte-like play of Western life; Kellett Chalmers, with a bit of senti- 
mentalized Bohemia, “ Abigail,” and an ephemeral skit on “Frenzied 
Finance ”; and Julie Herne, one of the talented actress-daughters of the 
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late James A. Herne, with an oddly interesting piece of reflected Ibsen- 
ism, entitled “Richter’s Wife.” Three elaborate and picturesque failures, 
which may or may not have deserved a better fate, were: a version of 
Elinor Macartney Lane’s sensational Bobby Burns novel, “ Nancy Stair,” 
with Mary Mannering as the heroine; a revamped “Jane Shore,” with 
Virginia Harned as the harrowing courtesan of English history; and 
Israel Zangwill’s provincial idyl of “Jinny, the Carrier,” fitted to the 
pleasingly quaint and elusive personality of Annie Russell. 

Mr. Zangwill, who has a saving sense of humor — and, in “ Merely 
Mary Ann,” at least one substantial success to his credit — paid his sec- 
ond visit to America during the past season. Since his recent return to 
England, he has given good-natured expression to certain disillusion- 
ments; and some of his remarks havea general bearing. “You cannot,” 
says he, “get actors to combine for art’s sake. The tendency of each is 
to shoot off in hisown way.” And he continues with the sad reflection 
that most people nowadays regard the drama as a money-making, and 
not as an artistic, medium. “Scarcely one will believe that you write 
a play for the love of it, for artistic expression, and realization in a form 
that you have chosen because it appealed to you.” 

“Has your husband given up literature?” they kept asking Mrs. 
Zangwill, when they learned that he was busy with his plays. 

The most important dramatic doings of the past season consisted not 
so much in the production of new plays as in the revival of old and 
classic ones, and the experimental presentation of poetic or literary 
works by authors hitherto rarely or never seen on the stage. Shake- 
speare was played in New York and other principal cities by such dis- 
tinguished artists as E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, Ada Rehan, 
Forbes Robertson, Richard Mansfield, Viola Allen, and Robert Mantell. 
Mr. Mansfield, in addition to his customary repertoire, played a new 
version, in English prose, of Moliére’s famous comedy, “The Misan- 
. thrope.” His individual success, in the central role of Alceste, was in- 
disputable. Miss Wormley’s translation of this masterpiece of French 
comedy, however, was less fortunate, being stilted and literary rather 
than dramatically terse and epigrammatic, and dropping incongruously 
into rhymed couplets at the ends of acts only. 

Performances of Ibsen’s dramas were more numerous, and of wider 
range, than ever before. Mrs. Fiske played “Hedda Gabler ” brilliantly, 
and Nance O’ Neil tried at it, but missed. Ethel Barrymore found sym- 
pathetic employment for her growing talents, as Nora Helmer, in “A 
Doll’s House.” Maurice Campbell presented “When We Dead Awaken,” 
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and the Progressive Stage Society gave us a brief glimpse of “An Enemy 
of the People.” “The Master-Builder,” also, was seen at a special mati- 
née. Lastly, though not least in significance, “A Doll’s House” occu- 
pied the boards for a whole week at one of the popular vaudeville houses 
on Broadway! 

George Bernard Shaw was pushed into further prominence, on this 
side of the Atlantic, during the past season, by his indefatigable fellow- 
countryman, Arnold Daly. Not only was a run of over a hundred per- 
formances achieved for “You Never Can Tell,” but the avalanche was 
precipitated which this year may bring down upon us the whole Shaw 
repertoire, including the unmentionable “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
“Man and Superman,” “John Bull’s Other Island,” and the rest of the 
plays pleasant and unpleasant. Even “Cashel Byron” has been drama- 
tized as a vehicle for Mr. Corbett, the ex-champion pugilist. This sur- 
feit of Shaw is undoubtedly in response to some sort of public demand, 
curiosity or fad, which, being satisfied ad nauseam, will probably result 
in the relegation of the entire mass to the innocuous desuetude where 
already repose “Arms and the Man” and “The Devil’s Disciple.” 

Mrs. Fiske’s presentation of three poignant one-act plays —“A 
Light from St. Agnes,” “The Rose,” and “The Eyes of the Heart ” — 
from her own pen, and played with rare distinction by the stock com- 
pany under her direction at the Manhattan Theatre, helped to bring into 
vogue again this too much neglected species of composition. Frank 
Keenan, an American actor of forceful individuality and already marked 
achievement (in “The Hon. John Griggsby ”) had already set a convinc- 
ing example in the same direction, by inaugurating a brief season of 
playlets or condensed dramas at the Berkeley Lyceum — after the man- 
ner of the Théatre Antoine and the Grand Guigno!l of Paris. Margaret 
Wycherly, a young actress with exceptional gifts of temperament and 
personality, ventured a somewhat similar experiment with the symbol- 
istic masques and moralities of Mr. Yeats, the Irish poet. Neither 
Miss Wycherly, Mrs. Fiske, nor Mr. Keenan found any reason to regret 
the valiant attempts they made, putting art first, and profit only as a 
secondary consideration. The concurrence of three such aspiring vent- 
ures would alone suffice to make a season noteworthy; and, whatever 
the eventual outcome may be, the essay illustrates the eager spirit of 
innovation in the air. 

The costly but spiritless revivals of “She Stoops to Conquer” and 
London Assurance” made no decisive popular appeal; while the gal- 
vanization of “Trilby,” with the original cast, revealed the curious fact 
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that Du Maurier has become deader in ten years than Dion Boucicault 
in fifty, or Goldsmith in more than a century. 

New York’s German stock company, in Irving Place, under the en- 
ergetic direction of Mr. Conried, has kept well abreast of the leading 
theatres of continental Europe, and given first American production to 
many world-famous pieces — such as, for recent examples, Maeterlinck’s 
“Monna Vanna ” and Maxim Gorky’s “ Night Refuge.” The last-named, 
a powerful and fearfully realistic work, had also two or three represen- 
tations by a company of Russian players, during the past winter. In 
the Bowery, and the lower East Side district of this cosmopolitan city, 
Manhattan, a Yiddish or Hebraic population of more than a quarter of 
a million maintains several flourishing theatrical companies, who put on 
plays of the most ambitious order, and who have given to the English- 
speaking stage at least two artists of recognized genius — Jacob Adler 
and Bertha Kalich. 

Mme. Kalich’s appearance in Sardou’s “Fedora,” at the American 
Theatre last May, was something of a revelation. She then played in 
English for the first time, and it was her début before those greater 
audiences which her talent and acquirements so well qualify her to 
reach. This success opened a new and broader field for her ambition. 
Her name is now added to the list of legitimate American stars, and she 
is to be seen in such notable modern pieces as “ Monna Vanna,” “ Magda,” 
and Ibsen’s “ Rosmersholm.” 

On such a basis of preparation and material, then, the theatrical 
season of 1905-6 opens with great expectations, and some measure of 
immediate fulfilment. When the October-December number of THE 
Forum shall be before its readers, all the half-hundred theatres of Greater 
New York, with the exception of the Metropolitan Opera, will have 
thrown open their doors, the majority of them upon new and ambitious 
productions, some of which will already have received their verdict of 
“success ” or “failure” ere this commentary appears in print. 

Let it be remarked here, en passant, that dramatic criticism in 
America, while not yet raised to the dignity of an academic department 
of literature as in France, shows nevertheless au elevation and ameliora- 
tion quite commensurate with that of theatrical art itself. Its main 
drawback has been, and is still, the haste, superficiality, and “snap” 
judgment necessitated by the requirements of the morning newspaper — 
forty minutes in the midnight rush for the analysis of perhaps an epoch- 
making play, and an appreciation of the best efforts of an actor, which 
may be the culmination of a lifetime of study. Moreover, the dra- 
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matic critic’s desk is a favorite and traditional berth for the callow col- 
lege graduate newly embarked on his journalistic career —the studious 
youth from up-State who has a wide class-room acquaintance with Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature, but had seldom or never before visited a 
modern theatre on Broadway. These men may be our Hazlitts and 
Sarceys of the future — only that seas of sophomoric essay-writing have 
to be waded through before that wished-for consummation can be reached. 
However, the spirit of criticism to-day is more frank and liberal than 
it was yesterday. It is gaining in breadth, in honesty, in impersonality. 
As the dean of the guild has admirably said: 


“The most important part of the critic’s function is the perception and procla- 
mation of excellence. . . . He accomplishes all that should be expected of him when 
he arouses, pleases, and benefits the reader, clarifying his views, and helping him 
‘o look with a sympathetic and serene vision upon the pleasures and pains, the 
joys and sorrows, the ennobling splendors and the solemn admonitions of the 
realm of art.” 


A prospectus of the season’s novelties may be more conveniently 
grouped about the names of players and playwrights most conspicuously 
in the public eye at the present moment, than fixed upon the individual 
theatres, their managers, and dates of opening. 

Among the first of the offerings, chronologically as well as in im- 
portance and interest, are the new comedies of George Ade. These in- 
clude: “The Bad Samaritan,” with a quaint character role for Richard 
Golden; and “Just Out of College,” another gentle satire on the “jay” 
educational institutions which Mr. Rockefeller delights to endow. In 
both these instances Mr. Ade has adhered to his recent and wisely chosen 
course of writing only straight character-comedy, of familiar every-day 
life. Edward E. Kidder has provided a somewhat similar piece, though 
with two or three songs interspersed, for that droll and original come- 
dian, Raymond Hitchcock, under the title of “Easy Dawson.” William 
T. Hodge, who was the delectable Mr. Stubbins in “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” last season, has made himself a characteristic play out 
of one of his own stories, called “Eighteen Miles from Home.” Annie 
Russell plays “The Little Gray Lady,” by Channing Pollock. Ezra Ken- 
dall enacts “The Barnstormer.” This first-hand quarrying from the 
wealth of untouched material lying about us in all sections of the coun- 
try is work whose significance can hardly be over-estimated in laying 
the foundations of a real National Theatre. 

Clyde Fitch’s latest comedy of manners, “Her Great Match,” on the 


attractive theme of an American girl’s matrimonial alliance with Euro- 
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pean titled nobility, was written, like “Her Own Way,” for Miss Max- 
ine Elliott, and makes the reopening of the Criterion Theatre, this year, 
a brilliant semi-social function. Also from the busy and versatile pen 
of Mr. Fitch are promised: “The Comedy Mask,” a George IV costume 
play for Viola Allen; “His Grace de Grammont,” rewritten for that 
sterling legitimate-romantic actor, Otis Skinner; “The Toast of the 
Town,” an opera-libretto to be set to music by Puccini, for Emma Eames; 
and a modern play, as yet unnamed, for Eleanor Robson. 

Augustus Thomas is to be congratulated upon his achievement in 
fitting John Drew, our most finished society actor, with a new and con- 
genial réle in the Empire Theatre’s initial presentation, “De Lancey,” 
a three-act comedy of American life. For Lawrence d’Orsay, the inef- 
fable “Earl of Pawtucket,” Mr. Thomas has devised anothet exuberant 
and gentlemanly Englishman, to be the central figure ina polite farcical 
affair entitled “ The Embassy Ball,” the scenes of which are laid in the 
high diplomatic circles of Washington, D. C. The light, crisp, and| 
sparkling touch which this author has mastered, as exemplified particu- 
larly in “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” gives an especial piquancy to his 
successive announcements. 

Maude Adams, the Empire’s other bright particular star, and whose 
personal following is probably more numerous and devoted than that of 
any other American actress, will assuredly enjoy new conquests as “ Peter 
Pan, the Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up” —a dramatization, by J. M. 
Barrie, of his own fantastic juvenile story, “The Great White Bird.” 
This is in no way like Miss Adams’s other well-remembered boy-part, 
“L’Aiglon,” nor does it bear the remotest resemblance to Lady Babbie 
in “The Little Minister”; yet it gives opportunity for the unusual char- 
acter denotement of the one, the arch and exquisite tenderness of the 
other; and besides, as a production, it develops a vast deal of pictur- 
esqueness in the scenic and spectacular line. Another Barrie play is 
“ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire ”— the playwrights are hard put to it for titles 
nowadays!—- which will occupy the attention of the intelligent, viva- 
cious, and altogether interesting Ethel Barrymore. 

James K. Hackett and his wife, Mary Mannering, have one of the 
few unequivocal successes of the past London season, in “The Walls of 
Jericho,” a modern society drama by Alfred Sutro. This author, who 
has emerged into sudden vogue abroad, also wrote “Mollentrave on 
Women” and “The Way of a Fool,” both of which Charles Frohman in- 
tends to present here later on. “A Maker of Men,” an unimportant one- 
act trifle of Mr. Sutro’s, has served as a curtain-raiser at the Lyceum. 
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Finally, the newest forthcoming Sutro play will be the vehicle of Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys’s New York reappearance in January. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske, who has surrounded herself at the Manhat- 
tan Theatre with the finest stock company in New York, will appear 
in a comedy of contemporaneous metropolitan life, written by Rupert 
Hughes, entitled “What Will People Say?” In addition to this, Mrs. 
Fiske may carry out her long-contemplated plan of playing Rebecca in 
“Rosmersholm ” — unfamiliar on the stage, because it is one of the most 
intensely emotional and poetic, as well as the most disheartening, sinis- 
ter, and questionable of all Ibsen’s dramas. This project will not be 
realized, if at all, until late in the season. Meanwhile, the theatre opens 
with Edith Ellis Baker’s homely play of “Mary and John,” followed 
(according to schedule as arranged at present writing) by Bertha Kalich’s 
“Monna Vanna.” This latter phenomenal Maeterlinck piece is typical 
of the genius of decadence. It marks the extreme limit, up to date, of 
the cold-blooded, deliberate, unmoral effrontery of the twentieth-cen- 
tury sophist. At the same time, it has a last act that is theatrically 
stupendous. This, undoubtedly, is what attracts Mme. Kalich to the 
part, as it has attracted other great actresses before her. And can we 
blame them? Their art, as they understand it, has little or no concern 
with ethicsand morality. Theirs is the genius of expression, not of phi- 
losophy or reason — which is the affair of the author and of the audience. 

David Belasco’s plans for the growing list of star players under his 
direction are usually kept secret until the eleventh hour, then sprung with 
an effect bordering upon the sensational. All that is positively known 
at this writing is that he has a play of “the Golden West,” with the 
potentialities of another “Leah Kleschna,” for Blanche Bates and a dis- 
tinguished supporting company of actors, including Frank Keenan and 
Robert Hilliard. There is a vague though plausible rumor that Mrs. 
Leslie Carter may be seen as Domini Enfilden, the heroine of Robert 
Hichens’s fascinating novel of the Sahara Desert, “The Garden of Allah.” 
A foreshadowed event which links Mr. Belasco’s name for the first time 
with a lyrical production is the New York hearing of Puccini’s new 
opera, “Madame Butterfly,” based upon the Japanese playlet of that title, 
by Messrs. Belasco and John Luther Long. 

Charles M.S. McLellan, the American dramatist who has leaped into 
international celebrity as the author of “Leah Kleschna,” is prepared to 
follow up this success with at least two fresh offerings — one a serious 
work, described as a modern morality play, entitled “The Jury of Fate ”; 
the other, “On the Love Path,” in the comedy vein. Mr. McLellan has 
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also written an opera, called “The Butterfly of Fashion.” William Gillette 
has framed himself a new part, in “Clarice.” Henry Blossom, who wrote 
“Checkers ” and “The Yankee Consul,” now comes forward with “A Fair 
Exchange,” equally smacking of the soil. Henry Miller and Margaret 
Anglin start with an original production, “Zira.” George Broadhurst 
and Charles T. Dazey are to stand sponsors, this season, for the veteran 
character comedian, William H. Crane, in his venture as “An American 
Lord.” Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in collaboration with an exotic play- 
wright, has completed a four-act poetical drama called “Mizpah,” which 
is underlined for early presentation. William Faversham, in “The 
Squaw Man,” has something positively aboriginal. Richard Harding 
Davis’s latest work, in a congenial line, is “The War Correspondent ” — 
to be first done by William Collier in London. Eugene Presbrey is the 
author of “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” the forthcoming comedy which 
will engage the blithe talents of Henrietta Crosman, latterly identified 
with “Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” 

The above specified works of American authorship include only the 
more important early announcements, and by no means represent all the 
present activity of our native playwrights, and the opportunities opening 
for them. They are also busying themselves to an unprecedented extent 
with musical pieces and melodrama. 

The English and French writers, at the same time, are getting more 
and more of their work before the American public, since the develop- 
ment of Charles Frohman’s plan whereby whole companies and outfits 
can be interchanged between New York, London, and Paris. Mr. 
Pinero’s latest play, for example, is likely to have its original premiére 
on this side of the Atlantic. Henry Arthur Jones’s new play for Vir- 
‘ginia Harned will have its first representation on any stage at the Hud- 
son Theatre, New York City. “The Duel,” which Louis N. Parker has 
adapted for the English-speaking stage, comes direct from the Comédie 
Francaise. “La Belle Marseillaise,” a recent sensation of Paris, and 
“La Petite Bohéme,” a Miirgeresque musical piece, also figure among the 
latest importations. 

Kyrle Bellew, whose polished art can give distinction even to a 
“Rafiles,” is expected to impersonate another of E. W. Hornung’s con- 
ceptions — this time a sort of Australian Claude Duval, who is the lead- 
ing character in the English author’s drama, “Stingaree.” Nathaniel C. 
Goodwin is a low comedian once more, in one of W. W. Jacobs’s happy 
idyls of the Thames, called “The Beauty and the Barge.” 

Of dramatized novels, in addition to those already named, a score or 
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so are impending, some of which are awaited with keen interest and 
favorable anticipation. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Marriage of William 
Asche ” and Hall Caine’s “ Prodigal Son ” come near the head of the list, 
which also includes: Lorimer’s “ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son,” the late Gen. Lew Wallace’s “Prince of India,” Egerton Castle’s 
“Secret Orchard,” Winston Churchill’s “The Crossing,” Thomas Dixon’s 
“Clansman,” Edward Peple’s “Prince Chap,” Marion Crawford’s “Zoro- 
aster,” Jesse Lynch Williams’s “Stolen Story,” Cyrus T. Brady’s “Corner 
in Coffee,” Sir Gilbert Parker’s “ Pierre and His People,” Mrs. E. T. Thurs- 
ton’s “The Masquerader,” Harold McGrath’s “he Man on the Box,” 
Miriam Michelson’s “The Bishop’s Carriage”; also “The Redemption 
of David Corson,” “The Dragon Fly,” and Alfred Henry Lewis’s “ Wolf- 
ville Stories.” To this list should be added new stage versions of Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Misérables ” and Dickens’s “Oliver Twist,” in each of which 
the principal réle will be assumed by Wilton Lackaye. Generally speak- 
ing, the “scissors and paste-pot drama” has long since fallen into de- 
served disrepute, as a result either of the inherent undramatic nature of 
most of the stories thus experimented upon, or else because as a rule in 
such cases genuine technical dramatization is not accomplished. Where- 
ever there is real character there is legitimate material for the stage. 
Many of the world’s most effective acting dramas, from Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice” and “As You Like kt” down to “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” have been in their original form popular novels, not to say, in 
all likelihood, “best sellers.” 

Chief among the legitimate and classic revivals looked forward to are 
those of the Sothern-Marlowe combination. These splendidly equipped 
artists will add to their “Hamlet,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” of last season, three more of the favorite plays in 
the Shakespearian repertoire — namely, “Twelfth Night,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” Richard Mansfield, be- 
sides reappearing in his old familiar round of parts, threatens to do 
Schiller’s much-bepraised but turgid and antiquated drama of “Don 
Carlos.” There is a possibility, too, that Helena Modjeska may give a 
few farewell performances of “Macbeth” and “Mary Stuart.” 

Sarah Bernhardt is the most eminent of the few foreign stars who 
will visit us this season. The great French tragedienne has perhaps no 
new creation of first magnitude to show us, beyond what she revealed 
five years ago — unless we accept Sardou’s “Sorcitre ” at its face value 
But to the famous roles in which Mme. Bernhardt has won her triumphs 
of the past, at least two notable additions will be made. She will give 
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Victor Hugo’s “ Angelo ” for the first time in New York, and will appear 
in her own version of “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” which aroused lively in- 
terest in London last spring. 

Sir Charles Wyndham will be with us again, and probably with one 

. ’ . 

or two additions to his repertoire of last season, the principal feature in 
which was Robertson’s “David Garrick.” In any case, the visit of this 
actor will be an important event of the dramatic year. Wyndham’s 
popularity in America is second only to that of Irving —- whose proposed 
farewell tour does not appear to be an immediate certainty. The early 
years of Sir Charles’s stage apprenticeship were passed in the United 
States, and this will be his third visit since arriving at artistic maturity 
and his present proud position at the head of England’s light comedians 
and actor-managers. His precept and example are at once conservative 
and progressive. He says frankly: 

“The commercialism of the drama, with its irrational star system, has wrought 
great damage in the American theatre. In England we still have the stock company 
as well as the actor-manager, as an established and permanent institution. The Brit 
ish press and public hesitate to accept a new ‘star’ until his or her ability has been 
proven by merited successes in some recognized company. All the European coun 
tries, France and Germany in particular, are loyal to the idea that dramatic art can 
be fostered only through organizations of players trained together under a continu 


ous managerial direction, with conservatory methods and on a basis of accumulated, 
vital tradition.” 


Yet it is a stubborn fact, and eloquent of the changeful tendency of our 
time, that Sir Charles Wyndham himself, cherishing these fine old ideals 
as he does, finds it expedient nevertheless to return again as a star under 
this same commercial system of management which prevails in America 
to a greater extent than abroad, chiefly because here is the more vast, 
the richer and freer field. 


Forbes Robertson is another welcome visitor who comes more or less 
under the classification just outlined. Olga Nethersole,a tropically en- 
dowed emotional actress who has found in the Saphos and Carmens of 
modern dramatic fiction congenial exercise for her tempestuous powers, 
will make a risqué, though interesting, contribution in presenting Her- 
vieu’s typical French divorce drama, “Le Dédale.” The optimistic E. 
S. Willard, also, will try his fortune once again in New York. 

Twenty-five per cent, at the very least, of our theatrical enterprise 
and resources go to the production of musical burlesque and comic opera. 
In fact, nearly half of our theatres at the present moment are given over 
to entertainments which either fall under one of these two categories, or 
else are vaudeville shows pure and simple. “The Pearl and the Pump- 
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kin,” “Babes in the Wood,” “Beauty and the Beast,” “The White Cat,” 
“The Catch of the Season,” “Moonshine,” “The Maid and the Million- 
aire,” “The Earl and the Girl,” “The Ham Tree,” “Miss Dolly Dollars,” 
“Mlle. Modiste,” “Happyland,” “It Happened in Nordland,” “ Higgledy- 
Piggledy,” and the Rogers Brothers, head the interminable list, as the 
season buoyantly starts. This means augmented demand for the work of 
American musical composers, in response to which we see light and bright 
lyrical talents springing up on all sides. Especially has a helpful im- 
petus been given to the budding genius of the Afro-American school. 
Messrs. Williams and Walker, Cole and Johnson, Will Marion Cook, 
and Ernest Hogan — to name only a few conspicuous individual exam- 
ples — have successfully conquered for the genuine negro minstrel, with 
his jovial “coon songs ” and wistful, dreamy melodies of sentiment, his 
legitimate place on the American stage, so long usurped by the clownish 
white impersonator with blackened-up face. 

Why do burlesque, music-farce, and vaudeville bulk so large in our 
theatre? Because they are sure attractions for the multitude, easily 
adaptable to the passing fancies of the moment, and involving no re- 
sponsibility to art or ethics on the part of the producing managers. The 
producing managers, especially those who indulge in the luxury of high 
artistic ideals, frequently “need the money.” To cover their risks on 
the classic and legitimate drama, they are compelled to compromise with 
the illegitimate. It is a well-known fact that the late Augustin Daly 
paid for his brief revivals of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Farquhar and Van- 
brugh with six-months’ runs of “The Runaway Girl,” and other “Girls ” of 
that ilk. Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger emptied their lovely New Amster- 
dam Theatre with “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but filled it again 
by lavish exploitations of “Mother Goose ” and “Humpty Dumpty.” The 
Shuberts lost money on Edward Terry’s engagement, and on other laud- 
able high-class ventures, but fairly minted it with an unbroken year of 
“Fantana.” Charles Frohman recoups himself for losses, on nobody 
knows how many splendid failures, by presenting “The Rollicking Girl” 
and Edna May. Thus is the balance kept even, and all is to the good 
in the long run, as the building of new theatres goes on, and public in- 
terest in them is kept increasingly alive. 

In England, as in France, the lines are more sharply drawn. Each 
first-class house is identified with a certain line of productions — farce, 
melodrama, emotional comedy, pantomime spectacle or comic opera -— 
and does not vary. We cannot, for example, imagine George Edwardes 
“plunging” on a poetic drama by Stephen Phillips, or Beerbohm Tree 
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or George Alexander building up a Gaiety production around a Floro- 
dora sextet. These latter gentlemen, like Irving, Wyndham, Bourchier, 
Hare and the rest, are actor-managers —a type in our country unfor- 
tunately quite extinct. 

All the American actors who might and ought to be actor-managers 
in New York or elsewhere are erratic wandering stars, and rarely have 
the authority even to select the plays in which they appear. The man- 
ager-magnate, who has been chiefly instrumental in making them what 
they are, declares that there are practical reasons why. He says: 

There are no actor-managers in New York simply because no one actor can play 
there for more than four months in any one year. We must remember that in Amer- 
ica it is not “London first, and the rest nowhere.” There are a dozen New Yorks 
throughout the Union. Even New York is not big enough alone to support several 
“seasons” in the year by one actor-manager. And there are great cities with beau- 
tiful theatres in the various States, awaiting the popular stars, and eager to pour 
money into their treasuries. These centres would not submit to being put off with 
the touring substitutes, as is the case in England. 

This is true enough, so far as it goes. But while undoubtedly there 
are few if any individual players sufficiently well equipped to be able to 
profitably put in the whole theatrical year as metropolitan fixed stars, 
they might readily do so as heads of producing stock companies. That 
is the way the great actors and actresses of the European capitals man- 
age themselves. It was Lester Wallack’s method in New York a gen- 
eration ago. Mrs. Fiske has done what practically amounts to the same 
thing for two or three years past, at the Manhattan Theatre, personally 
directing her company in the presentation of a number of plays in which 
she herself did notappear. Her triumph of last season, “Leah Kleschna,” 
is emphatically a non-star piece, in which at least four other players 
share the full equivalent of stellar honors with the great and liberal 
artiste who has created the title réle. 

Scarcely second to the actor-manager, as an informing power in the 
theatre, is the author-manager— who is almost always incidentally a 
consummate stage-manager aswell. In this class David Belasco stands 
prominent and alone. He is, first of all, a diviner and creator; and 
then, what he has divined and given substance and form, he realizes in 
working perfection on the stage of his theatre. This is arare combina- 
tion indeed, and it is still rarer to find so many essentia] attributes of 
the ideal theatrical director absorbed in the destinies of one sole house. 
However, of late Mr. Belasco has expanded his enterprise and activities, 
assumed additional artistic as well as business responsibilities, and 
formed alliances both defensive and offensive which make him at once 
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a prime factor in the contemporaneous affairs of the American stage. 
At present Mr. Belasco is in absolute managerial control of at least half- 
a-dozen of our most important native actors and actresses — Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, Blanche Bates, David Warfield, Bertha Galland, Brandon Tynan, 
and Robert Hilliard. He is allied with Harrison Grey Fiske, manager 
of Minnie Maddern Fiske and Bertha Kalich; and with the firm of 
Shubert Brothers, who have many theatres in cities and towns which 
are strategical points on the war-map of the booking agencies. In other 
words, a new theatrical syndicate comes into the field, headed by Messrs. 
Belasco, Fiske, and the Shuberts —a coalition formidable enough to op- 
pose and compete with, on something like equal terms, the original Trust, 
of which Messrs. Frohman, Klaw and Erlanger are the head and front. 

On the assumption that the average layman and the theatre-going 
public in general take but a remote interest in such shop-talk, no 
reference to the Syndicate as such has been made in these notes; and 
the various plays and players have been passed in review without dis- 
crimination or regard to partisan lines and affiliations. Yet this matter 
of theatrical dictatorship and monopoly control is really one in which 
every thoughtful person is more or less directly concerned. Moreover, 
it has been and is the subject of so much discussion in the press, since 
the differences of certain managerial factions have been exposed in court, 
that in no consideration of the general dramatic outlook can the “syn- 
dicate ” question be wholly ignored. 

Broadly speaking, that close corporation of half-a-dozen influential 
and wholly mercenary managers known as the Theatrical Trust, has in 
the past two years suffered disastrous reverses, not only financially, but 
in loss of professional prestige and of the public confidence and respect. 
Its operations have made it the target of much severe legitimate criti- 
cism, as well as of some intemperate abuse, from one end of the country 
to the other. Starting in New York ten years ago at the routine end of 
the business, as a shrewdly organized booking agency for the touring 
companies and the hundreds of theatres in principal cities throughout 
the States that depend upon this centre for their “attractions,” the Trust 
has gradually turned the American stage into one monstrous machine, 
and now controls the situation with an absolute despotism. 

Obviously, the answer to this condition of affairs is — revolution. 
Where one syndicate is undoubtedly an evil, two or more syndicates may 
constitute the remedy. The monopoly once broken, healthy competi- 
tion and higher enterprise must speedily ensue. In such competition 
it will be edifying to observe the contrasted methods of the different 
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managerial leaders, as typified, let us say, by Charles Frohman and 
David Belasco. 

Mr. Frohman is still a dominant figure in the theatrical world. As 
such, he may be justly characterized as “more Syndicate than sinning.” 
A blunt, unimaginative, impassive, saturnine nature is his, yet big, gen- 
erous, and quick to respond to any real or supposed demand which ap- 
peals to him as a good business proposition. He says with truth and 
candor that he has no idea of educating the public, but only strives to 
“give it what it wants.” Unfortunately, being neither an actor, an au- 
thor, nor a student of dramatic literature, and having no partner who 
can be included in any one of these three classes, he is obliged to judge 
of what the public wants solely by whether or not enough people can be 
induced to patronize this or that combination in his various theatres to 
make them profitable. In this restricted view of the managerial func- 
tion, Mr. Frohman and his associates must be credited with unexampled 
enterprise and success, along the by no means despicable commercial 
line of dealings with the drama. 

David Belasco, as we have seen, is a creator and builder of the stage. 
He writes plays, or has them written, in close accord with the temper- 
aments and qualifications of the players whom he has schooled to in- 
terpret his ideas; and then, with the craftsmanship of which he is past 
master, he stages these creations with an ideal luxury and a perfection 
of detail which virtually eliminate the chance of failure. These consid- 
erations, it appears, overbalance everything else in Mr. Belasco’s mind 
as a producing manager, including the matter of pecuniary returns — 
which, nevertheless, have been in his case uniformly large. 

The great essential fact is, then, that our theatre of the present day, 
despite some real abuses and many venial faults incidental to a state of 
transition, rises upon a sound basis of material prosperity and popular 
esteem. Given the men adequate to the means already at hand, and 
we may see realized at its best in our own country and time a National 
Theatre — one of the most potent educational influences of society, the 
embodiment of all the arts, a power universal as humanity in its possi- 
bilities for good, or evil. 

The American theatre at the beginning of the twentieth century has 
magnificent and incalculable prospects for the future, because as a world- 
wide institution it is the heir of all the ages, while as the expression of 
a youthful giant nationality it takes utterance precisely at the moment 
when we are beginning to “find ourselves” in the higher creative arts. 
Just as in statecraft and diplomacy the unprecedented initiative of the 
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United States brought about the peace conference of Portsmouth, when 
the Old-World powers were at a deadlock, so in the realm of the drama 
this youngest scion of Shakespearé’s race and language is planting trees 
indigenous to the soil, and manifestly destined to mighty growth. 

In plainer words, our American dramatists have effectively begun 
putting on the stage original native types of character, which should 
become permanent, because their appeal is broad and genuine; while 
those transplanted from alien lands wither and fade away as soon as 
their ephemeral vogue of curiosity is exhausted. At the present mo- 
ment, in the theatres of New York City, we can point to at least four 
conspicuous examples bearing out this optimistic assertion. Maxine 
Elliott, in Clyde Fitch’s comedy, “Her Great Match,” portrays with 
vivid loveliness, yet sincere and simple charm, an American girl brought 
face to face with the problem of a European marriage. John Drew, in 
Augustus Thomas’s “ Delancey,” is, rather than assumes, the part of the 
shrewd, kindly, chivalrous, “sporty,” up-to-date Manhattanese gentle- 
man-of-the-world at forty, or what is often erroneously called “ middle- 
age.” David Warfield, in Charles Klein’s “Music Master,” achieves a 
veritable chef-d’ wuvre of tender characterization as the German artist in 
exile amidst the shabby bohemianism of this hurly-burly metropolis. 
Richard Golden, as Uncle Ike Gridley, the retired hide-and-tallow mer- 
chant, in “The Bad Samaritan,” is only one of the scores of real folk 
whom George Ade has gathered into the theatre from the every-day life 
of the Middle West — real folk realistically treated, yet with just enough 
of humorous imagination to make them, as dramatis persone, creations 
of art. HeNrkY TYRRELL. 
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OnE of the pressing problems which are confronting the engineer at the 
present time in various parts of the world, and which are growing daily 
more urgent, is the question of personal transport in great cities. In 
London, Paris, New York, and Berlin the demand continues for increased 
transport facilities, and while improvements are continually being made, 
the congestion increases at such a rate that the capacity of the new 
works is exceeded almost before they can be put into operation. In New 
York, as in Paris, the subject of rapid transit has been broadly consid- 
ered by a special commission; and the works of which the present sub- 
way in one city and the Métropolitain in the other are the immediate 
results are but portions of much larger schemes, intended, when com- 
pleted, to furnish comprehensive systems of conveyance over all parts 
of the respective cities. 

The latest candidate for radical improvements in local traffic is the 
greatest city of all, London. Notwithstanding the existence of the old 
underground railway and the modern “tube,” the congestion has in- 
creased to such an extent as to demand the formulation of a complete 
scheme, the execution of which may be conducted as rapidly as possible, 
and be available for service as the work proceeds. 

For several years a Royal Commission has been at work studying 
the question, having in view the special local requirements, and taking 
into account the work which has been accomplished elsewhere. The 
report of this commission and the radical recommendations which it 
contains constitute an excellent indication of the extent to which the 
engineer is expected to come to the relief of the municipality. Thus, it 
is seriously proposed to open two new main avenues, one running north 
and south, connecting Holloway with the Elephant and Castle; the other 
east and west, extending from Whitechapel to Bayswater Road. These 
new streets are each to be 140 feet wide and about four and one-half 
miles long, and are to be provided with four lines of surface tramways 
and four lines of subway track, providing for both express and local 
service. 

To cut two such avenues through the heart of the metropolis and to 
construct the railways will involve the expenditure of about £30,000,000 
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sterling, or say $150,000,000. While much of this money will be needed 
to meet the value of the property taken, a large portion will be expended 
in engineering work. Since the control of the transport systems is to 
remain vested in the municipality, it is reasonable to assume that the 
income derived from the operation of the surface and underground rail- 
ways will be sufficient to pay the interest on the cost of the works; and 
if the results in New York may be taken as a guide, sufficient surplus 
should accumulate gradually to extinguish the original indebtedness. 


In connection with the discussion of municipal transport problems, it 
is interesting to note that a few independent attempts are being made 
in New York to realize a plan of improvement which has been suggested 
more than once in years past. Thus, it is seen that private connections 
have been made from several large department stores to stations of the 
elevated railway. Crude and irregular as these bridges are, they show 
an appreciation of the advantages to the merchants of the provision of 
a second-deck entrance, so to speak, and confirm the merits of a plan 
which would provide similar advantages for the entire street. Briefly, 
then, the plan would be to construct sidewalks upon the second-story 
levels of important business streets, these structures to be not unlike 
the so-called “board walks” in vogue at the various seaside resorts, 
and available solely for foot passengers, all vehicular traffic being rele- 
gated to the street level below. Such structures would naturally be 
much lighter and cheaper than those required for elevated railway trains, 
and so far from being opposed by property-owners, they would be wel- 
comed as affording double opportunities for entrances and business dis- 
play. The heavy electric traction would then be transferred to the solid 
ground or to subways, while all heavy vehicles, delivery wagons, automo- 
biles, etc., would have full sway below, the foot passengers walking in 
safety and comfort above. Such an arrangement would practically dou- 
ble the capacity of the streets both for traffic and for business; and the 
efforts now being made in New York by a few establishments to accom- 
plish something of the sort on their own account may be taken as indi- 
cations of the manner in which it would be received by the property- 
owners and business men along the streets so equipped. 


The development of high-speed transport on railways is bringing out 
some very interesting problems for study and solution. I have referred 
more than once in these reviews to the experiments made in Germany 
upon the military railway between Marienfelde and Zossen. After it 
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was demonstrated that speeds of 125 to 130 miles an hour could readily 
be made by properly constructed electric cars upon a suitable track, the 
apparatus and road were turned over to a special research committee to 
enable detailed studies to be made of the various portions of the prob- 
lem. Some of the results of the work of this committee have been 
made public, and they form valuable contributions to the general subject 
of high-speed traction. 

The action of the resistance opposed by the air to the motion of a 
high-speed train is one of the questions studied by the committee, and 
this resistance naturally becomes of vastly increasing importance as the 
speeds are increased. Thus the 100-ton experimental car is found to 
require about 150 horse-power to drive it at a speed of 50 miles an hour, 
no especial provision being made as to the shape of the front end to re- 
duce the air resistance. When the speed is doubled, however, it takes 
six times the amount of power; while, if it is attempted to triple the 
speed and run the car at 150 miles an hour, it is necessary to use eight- 
een times as much power as to drive it at a speed of 50 miles. 

Another important matter for experimental test was the question of 
signalling. It soon became evident that human vision could not be de- 
pended upon to perceive and interpret stationary signals when passing 
them at speeds above 100 miles an hour. Even in fair weather, objects 
closer than 50 feet could not be clearly distinguished from the train, 
while in dull or rainy days, or at night, the difficulty became even greater. 
It has, therefore, been decided to place the signals directly in the car, the 
operation being made by electric contact, the signal being immediately 
before the driver and perfectly distinct and clear at all speeds. Signals 
of this sort have also been given trial on some American steam railways, 
and there seems to be every reason to believe that they will be found 
wholly successful. The work of the committee is to be continued upon 
the Marienfelde-Zossen line, working with both steam and electric 
traction, and much valuable experimental information will doubtless be 
gained. 


The part which is being played by applied science in the exploita- 
tion of the world can only be realized by a comparison of modern with 
older methods of development. An interesting example of the develop- 
ment of modern methods is found in the growth of telegraphic commu- 
nication in Africa. The most important telegraph project in the once 
dark continent is the line extending from Cape Town through the entire 
length of the continent to Cairo and Alexandria, a distance of 11,000 
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kilometres, or 6,835 miles. This line has been under consideration for 
fifteen years, and naturally forms a portion of the so-called “Cape-to- 
Cairo” railway scheme. At the present time there have been constructed 
1,400 kilometres (870 miles) north from the cape to Mafeking and 
3,500 kilometres southward through Egypt to Fashoda, leaving about 
6,000 kilometres (3,728 miles) to be built to connect the southern por- 
tion of the Egyptian Soudan with Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia. 
Portions of this intermediate work have been already constructed, the 
stretch between Karonga and the northern end of Lake Nyassa being 
opened in 1898. The prolongation of the line northward involves con- 
struction either upon German territory or upon that of the Congo Free 
State, and already a line has been run from Ujiji to the northern end of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

The construction of the through telegraph line is not wholly de- 
pendent upon the progress of the Cape-to-Cairo railway. There are 
long stretches of that route made up by connecting links of waterway 
upon the lakes and rivers, and hence no clearing is made for the tele- 
graph route. Some portions of the route between Ujiji and Fashoda 
are at present impracticable for line construction, and wireless telegraph 
communication will have to be employed until the country is more fully 
opened up. There is little doubt, however, that the whole length of 
Africa will be traversed by telegraphic communication before many 
years, and with this and the railroad combined, the development of the 
natural resources of the continent will proceed at an accelerated rate. 


During the past few months some interesting features have been 
brought out in connection with the application of the steam turbine to 
marine service. Turbines have been installed in a number of channel 
steamers, and some valuable comparative results have been secured. Thus, 
four vessels for the Midland Railway service in connection with the Bel- 
fast trade and for the Isle of Man summer passenger traflic have been 
fitted partly with steam turbines and partly with reciprocating engines. 
The results of the practical operation have shown that the turbine steam- 
ers are operated with a fuel economy of eight to nine per cent better than 
the reciprocating engines, while the entire elimination of vibration is 
an added point in favor of the steam turbines. I have already referred 
in these reviews to the plans which are being made to equip the new 
express steamers of the Cunard line with steam turbines. The German 
lines, however, do not yet appear to be convinced of the superiority of 
the turbine over the reciprocating engine; and the new liner to be built 
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by the Vulkan Works at Stettin for the North German Lloyds is an- 
nounced to be practically identical with the Kaiser Wilhelm II, with 
vertical reciprocating engines of about 40,000 horse-power, for a dis- 
placement of 26,500 tons and a length of 707 feet. The methods of 
balancing four-cylinder reciprocating engines by adjusting the crank 
angles according to the forces acting upon each, known as the Yarrow, 
Schlick, Tweedy system, has been found so successful in practice as to 


reduce the vibration to an almost imperceptible minimum. It will be 
interesting to compare the performances of the new British and German 
steamers, both as representatives of different types of motive power and 
as competitors in the contest for national supremacy at sea. 

The transatlantic turbine steamers of the Montreal line, the Victo- 
rian and the Virginian, appear to have given satisfaction. They stand 
midway in dimensions between the boats of the English Channel and 
the Irish Sea and the giant liners of the Cunard and German Lloyd com- 
panies, being 540 feet long and of 10,630 tons displacement; and with 
turbines of 12,000 horse power they have made speeds of 19.5 knots, an 
excellent showing. Doubtless there is room for both the steam turbine 
and the reciprocating engine in marine service, and practical experience 
with both types will enable them to find their respective places. 


Since the development of the large internal-combustion motor for 
stationary service has been attended with marked success, it is to be ex- 
pected that attempts should be made to apply the same type of motors 
to marine propulsion. The success with which small motors of the au- 
tomobile type have been applied to the propulsion of launches and small 
motor boats lends additional force to the idea of extending the scope of 
such machines to vessels of larger size. The high efficiency and conse- 
quent low fuel consumption of the internal-combustion motor renders 
it especially desirable for application to marine service, since everything 
which reduces the quantity of fuel to be carried or increases the steam- 
ing radius for a given amount of fuel is to be welcomed. The use of 
light hydrocarbon fuels, however, such as petrol, gasoline, and the like, 
is impracticable for large motors, and attempts have recently been made, 
with some success, to install gas producers of the suction type on ship- 
board, employing coal as fuel, and drawing the semi-water gas directly 
from the producer to the engine by the suction strokes of the machine 
itself. There are numerous details requiring attention in such a com- 
bination, but some very successful equipments have been made in Ger- 
many by Capitaine, and more recently upon the same principle in Eng- 
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land by Thornycroft. In these boats the fuel is partly burned to 
carbon monoxide, while the admission of the vapor of water into 
the mass of incandescent fuel causes the dissociation of the oxygen 
and hydrogen, the latter enriching the gas. The producer thus takes 
the place of the boiler, while the engine uses the gas directly in the 
cylinder. 

One of the difficulties about the use of internal-combustion motors 
for marine service lies in the fact that such engines are operated to ad- 
vantage only when running continuously at normal speed in one direction. 
They are not easily reversed, nor are they readily controlled as to speed 
variation. The use of change gears or similar devices, as in automo- 
biles, is impracticable with engines of larger power, and some other 
means is most desirable. One plan which has been devised for use 
with the Diesel motor is the so-called Del Proposto system. In this 
plan the engine is not connected positively to the screw propeller, but 
drives a dynamo which delivers the current to an electric motor, this 
latter being on the propeller shaft. The electric motor is regulated as 
to speed or direction of motion by a suitable controller, so that the Diesel 
motor may be kept running at full power in one direction while the 
propeller is run at any desired speed in either direction. The principal 
objection to the system is the fact that the loss by reason of the conver- 
sion of the mechanical into electrical energy and back again is considera- 
ble, reaching about fifteen per cent. This, however, is incurred only at 
the wharf, or at times when much manceuvring is necessary, since the 
motor can be directly connected to the propeller by throwing a clutch 
into gear, when the full efficiency of the motor is obtained on the wheel. 
By use of a storage battery, the electric motor may be held available for 
use at any moment, so that an extreme flexibility is secured, while the 
high efficiency of the Diesel motor and its ability to burn crude petro- 
leum directly in the cylinder are fully retained. 


I have referred in these pages to the recent developments in con- 
nection with the improvement of the incandescent electric lamp. These 
include the use of filaments of tantalum or of osmium instead of the car- 
bonized cellulose which has been employed for many years; those metal 
filaments enabling lamps of much longer life and lower consumption of 
electrical energy to be made. The stimulus of this competition has re- 
sulted in the production of an improved carbon filament, this being 
produced by subjecting the ordinary carbon filament to the intense heat 


of the electric resistance furnace. At temperatures of between 3,000° 
16 
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and 3,700° C., the filament becomes partially converted into graphite. 
The specific resistance is reduced and its specific gravity increased, the 
toughness and flexibility being also greater than before the treatment. 
There is every probability that carbon-filament incandescent lamps will 
be made by this process of much higher efficiency than the ordinary 
lamp, enabling an economy of more than twenty per cent in the con- 
sumption of electric energy to be attained. 


Although the American Pacific cable has been in operation for some 
time, connecting with the Philippines by way of Hawaii and Guam, it 
is now evident that telegraphic communication with Asia by the north- 
ern route, following the coast line of Alaska, the Seward Peninsula, the 
Aleutian Islands, and Kamchatka, is approaching realization. The 
advantages of this route were forcibly advocated several years ago by Mr. 
Harrington Emerson; but the United States Government had already 
committed itself to the longer and much more expensive route, and the 
great circle line was rejected, notwithstanding the fact of its lower cost, 
shorter stretches, and valuable connections with Alaska and Japan. 
Commercial reasons have now compelled the plan to be developed, and 
already there are 2,300 miles of cable connecting the Pacific coast of the 
United States with Alaska, and forming an important instalment of the 
northern telegraph route to the Orient. The value of the line is appar- 
ent when it is seen that in this incomplete condition it is already active 
with business communications; and with the extension of the line to 
Dutch Harbor and the Aleutian Islands, and the construction by the 
Japanese of the short section required to unite their northernmost tele- 
graph post with the system, there will be in operation the line which 
should have been chosen first. It is rather amusing to note that the 
very officials who were most pronounced in their opposition to the north- 
ern, great-circle cable route when it was first projected are now first in 
claiming the credit for the work. Apart from the commercial advan- 
tages of the route, it has the merit of giving connection to the valuable 
northern naval bases at Dutch Harbor and Kyska Island. The line 
also gives communication to the important Alaskan coal fields, an abun- 
dant source of supply for naval and merchant vessels on the Pacific; and 
following, as it does, the storm route of the Northern Pacific, it will en- 
able a prompt and efficient weather service to be maintained. A line 
composed of short stretches has a great advantage over a long submarine 
cable as regards speed of operation and consequent cost of transmission 
of messages; and the business superiority of the northern route can read- 
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ily be demonstrated in this respect when the two lines are in competi- 
tive operation. 


Work on the Panama Canal has reached a stage of much importance, 
although the present condition of affairs is not one of display or of great 
apparent activity. At the isthmus the principal work is that of the im- 
portant department of sanitation, water-supply, and general preparation 
of the field, to render it habitable in safety and comfort. The impor- 
tant work is now transferred to Washington, into the hands of the advi- 
sory board of engineers, and upon its decisions and opinions the plans for 
the great undertaking will finally be settled. The last really complete 
plan for a canal at Panama was that of the French Comité Technique, 
this being for a lock canal with a summit level of 20.75 metres, or about 
sixty-eight feet, with a dam and lake at Bohio, and a controlling dam 
for the upper Chagres at Alhajuela. Of late, however, there has arisen 
a feeling that the sea-level scheme should be adopted, while at the same 
time doubt has been thrown on the practicability of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory foundation fora dam at Bohio. It has also been suggested that the 
control of the Chagres River might be effected through the construction 
of tunnel spillways into both the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean. A 
number of variant plans have been submitted to the Canal Commission, 
these coming from many sources and being of varying degrees of merit; 
and it is upon all these questions that the advisory board of engineers is 
to pass. 

The constitution of the board is such as to warrant broad confidence 
in its judgments. Among its members are to be found engineers who 
have had wide experience in similar problems upon great canal works in 
all parts of the world. Thus the British representative, Mr. W. Henry 
Hunter, has been engineer of the Manchester Ship Canal, involving in 
its construction and operation an intimate knowledge of the advantages 
and disadvantages of locks for great sea-going vessels. M. Quellenec, 
the French representative, is consulting engineer for the Suez Canal, 
with experience in its enlargement, and was also chief engineer of the 
Corinth Ship Canal. The German delegate is Mr. Tincauzer, of the 
Kiel Canal; while from Holland comes Director Welcker, of the Water- 
staad, the dike system of the Netherlands. Among other members 
of the board we may name Gen. Henry L. Abbot, one of the leading 
authorities on hydraulic engineering in the United States; Mr. Isham 
Randolph, chief engineer of the Chicago Main Drainage Commission; 
and Mr. Joseph Ripley, of the Sault Sainte Marie Canal. 
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While this board is only advisory, its opinions will doubtless be fol- 
lowed upon such broad questions as the choice of level, if a lock canal 
is to be built, together with the important matter of the section of canal 
prism, dimensions of locks, and all the provisions for the future demands 
in the light of the growing dimensions of cargo-carrying steamships. 
The merits of the sea-level plan will also come before the board, together 
with the problems for the control of the Chagres, in case of the adoption 
of this plan. These broad questions having been settled, the details of 
execution may well be left to the commission and its engineers; and it 
is to be hoped that they will then be given freedom to carry on the 
work as it would be done by any of the great railroad companies of the 
country, without the petty bureaucratic restrictions usually so evident 
in work under government control. An undertaking like the Panama 
Canal is no place for the “Tite Barnacles” of a circumlocution office, 
and the policy of “how not to do it” should not be added to natural 
obstructions which are in themselves sufficiently great. 


There is a general tendency in applied engineering science at the pres- 
ent time to develop experimental methods of investigation, not for the 


determination of purely empirical data, but rather for the confirmation 
and extension of theoretical principles. In such combinations of theory 
and practice, the work of the investigator is at once made available for 
use in the workshop and manufactory, and soon accrues to the benefit 
of the entire world. An example of the value of experimental investi- 
gations is seen in the progress made in model experiments on the best 
lines for the hulls of ships. The use of small paraffine models, drawn 
along through a tank at various rates of speed, has long been found of 
much value in determining the relative merits of various forms of hulls. 
With experience in this mode of research, and with the confirmation of 
the mathematical laws of similarity, by which the relations between 
small models and the full-size vessels have been established, the impor- 
tance of such experiments has increased. By employing larger models — 
those in the tank at Washington being twenty feet long — and by using 
electric traction and automatic recording devices, the performance of a 
hull and many questions relating to its powering may be determined 
before a stroke of the actual work of construction has been made. 

The latest improvement in the study of models for ships is that used 
by Mr. Froude in the testing tank at Haslar, this being the addition of 
a wave-making device for imitating the conditions of a rough sea. A 
vibrating diaphragm at one end of the tank is so driven as to produce 
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waves of a uniform and determinate character; and by drawing the 
model hull through these waves at various speeds, the behavior of ves- 
sels under actual conditions may be closely approached. Experiments 
already conducted in this manner have yielded valuable information in 
regard to the power required to propel ships in rough water, and the re- 
lation of displacement to speed is also being investigated under actual 
conditions. 


Although the war between Russia and Japan has been happily ter- 
minated, the engineer has always to realize that it is only by constant 
improvement and continual development in the art of constructing fight- 
ing machinery that the rights and liberties of nations can be maintained. 
In the struggle which has just ended, it has been the one nation of Asia 
which has adopted modern military methods and equipment which has 
shown itself able to contend against a first-class European power. Had 
China, or even Corea, been as fully provided with modern weapons, 
ships, and scientific appliances, it is extremely doubtful if there would 
have been any war; and it is almost a certainty that one of the results 
of the war will be a rapid acquisition of modern fighting appliances by 
other Asiatic nations. 

In the progress of scientific warfare there is to be expected a contin- 
ual advance in the use of electricity, both for methods of defence and 
for communication. In the United States Army there exists a special 
school at Fort Totten, New York, this constituting practically a post- 
graduate school in which selected men from the Military Academy at 
West Point may be given a special training. At the present time, care- 
ful instruction is given in the electrical control and explosion of mines 
for harbor defence, as well as in the use of electric motors and appliances 
for the handling of artillery. Special attention is also given to the 
manipulation of field telephone systems; and the extent to which tele- 
phonic communication replaced individual messengers in the Japanese 
campaign in Manchuria is evidence of the growing importance of this 
department of applied electricity in warfare. 

There is little doubt that the use of special forms of wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus will become of increasing value in the warfare of the 
future. As an ordinary means of communication in naval operations, it 
has already demonstrated its value in the Japanese navy; but it will 
doubtless find still wider uses in the operation of distant motors, mines, 
lights, and other apparatus, either according to the method of Branly, to 
which I have already referred in these pages, or by some distinct advance 
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on that system by which both the impelling and the controlling forces 
shall be transmitted across space by magnetic waves. 


Much interest has been aroused of late in the influence which the 
application of modern engineering methods may have upon questions of 
finance and economy in connection with the rapid increase of the gold 
supply of the world. 

Formerly the industry of gold-mining was rather supposed to be 
somewhat of the nature of a gambling venture, and the old saying was 
held to be true: “He who digs for iron will grow rich; he who digs for 
silver may grow rich; but he who digs for gold will never grow rich.” 
At the present time, however, two applications of scientific methods are 
changing all this, and in consequence the industry of extracting gold 
from the earth is becoming much the same as any other manufacturing 
business. The two methods which are working this transformation are 
the application of the cyanide process to the working of gold-bearing 
quartz, and the introduction of the dredge for the exploitation of gold 
placers. Leaving aside the cyanide process for the present, it will be 
of interest to consider the action and possible influence of the gold 
dredge. 

In working a gold placer by hand, only the richer portions of the 
deposit can be handled to advantage; the labor element forming too large 
a portion of the expense to permit of the extraction of the gold with- 
out loss. The result is the working of many known placers containing 
millions in gold which it has been hitherto unprofitable to work. By 
the use of the gold dredge the bulk of the work is performed mechani- 
cally, thus rendering it possible to exploit to advantage placers contain- 
ing less than ten cents’ worth of gold to the cubic yard of gravel, placers 
such as exist in abundance in many parts of the world, but from which 
it would hitherto have been as impossible to extract the gold as it now 
is to draw the metal from the water of the ocean. 

The gold dredge is similar in construction to the so-called “ladder” 
dredge in common use for removing the mud from harbors and channels. 
Strong buckets, carried on an endless chain, driven by a powerful engine, 
scoop up the gold-bearing gravel and deliver it to the deck of the scow 
on which all the machinery is carried. The gravel is here passed 
through rifles and amalgamators, by which the gold is completely sepa- 
rated, and the barren gravel stacked up behind the machine by a me- 
chanical conveyor. If the gold-bearing gravel is at the bottom of a 
river, the whole equipment floats upon the surface; otherwise the dredge 
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is floated in a small pond of its own excavating, the water of this pond 
flowing into the space dug out by the dredge in front, while the dis- 
charged tailings fill up the space behind. No supply of running water 
is needed for the treatment of the gravel, since the water of the travel- 
ling pond is used over and overagain. Such a dredge will travel stead- 
ily through the entire length of a placer, leaving in its trail nothing but 
barren and exhausted gravel, having extracted all the gold in its passage. 

It has been estimated that the introduction of these machines will 
raise the present gold product of about one million dollars per day to 
double that amount inside of ten years, and with the vast extent of lean 
placers available for their action in the United States, in Central and 
South America, and especially in Australia and Siberia, this prediction 
appears to be moderate. Yet this great increase in gold production, with 
all the important industrial and economic changes which must follow, 
is a simple application of principles and appliances long since known to 
the engineer and used by him for similar work for half a century. 


There have been some interesting investigations of late into a branch 
of applied science which, when freed from the quackery which has 
sometimes become associated with it, demands serious consideration. 
This is the use of scientific methods of protecting buildings from the 
effects of lightning. Both in England and in Germany there have been 
established scientific societies for the critical investigation of the effects 
of lightning discharges; and these bodies, by keeping accurate and sys- 
tematic records of all such occurrences coming to their notice, have 
enabled some reliable information to be obtained. Among other things, 
it has been shown that the material of which a lightning conductor is 
composed has an important influence upon its action. Thus it appears 
possible for a lightning-rod to be too good a conductor, and when made, 
for instance, of copper, the disruptive discharge passes so quickly as to 
produce a shock of much violence. 

An iron rod is much better, since it offers more impedance to the 
current, and produces a damping effect upon the oscillations. In ar- 
ranging a lightning-rod system, according to the experience of the latest 
investigators, care should be taken to provide numerous and complete 
earth connections, and to make sure that metal portions of the building, 
such as the roof, gutters, water-pipes, etc., are in electrical connection 
with the conductors. The air terminals need not project far above the 
building; but horizontal conductors should be run along ridge-poles, and 
these connected to salient points in the iron-work of the roofs, all being 
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fully and carefully grounded. Such a system will prevent the occur- 
rence of dangerous side discharges, and if iron conductors are used the 
effects will be so dampened as to be freed from serious results. 


I have referred in these reviews to the problems connected with high- 
speed service on railways, and there has developed in this connection 
an interesting problem bearing upon the stability of locomotives and 
cars. It is well known that the movement of the reciprocating parts of 
a steam locomotive, for example, acts to produce vibration, both in ver- 
tical and in horizontal planes. Numerous attempts have been made to 
prevent these actions, the most successful being by the employment of 
four cylinders, with separate cranks, and connections, arranging the 
crank angles so as to cause the opposing forces to neutralize each other. 
Apart from the successive vibrations, however, it is realized that the 
whole machine itself has a period of oscillation, and that if the number 
of vibrations of the moving parts forms a complete multiple of this period 
of oscillation, the swaying will continue to increase in amplitude until 
it becomes dangerous. The action is similar to that of a pendulum to 
which a slight push is given at the extreme end of each swing, thus giv- 
ing it oscillations of increasing extent, while the same number of pushes 
given at other points during the swing would serve only to check its 
motion. In like manner, any very small periodical oscillations in a 
railway car become of importance when they coincide with the period of 
the whole vehicle, since they then have 2 cumulative effect which may 
become very serious at high speeds. 

A remedy for this difficulty appears in the damping effect of friction, 
existing in various places in the machine, as between the plates of the 
springs, in the pivot of the bogie truck, and between the tires of the 
wheels and the rails of the track. Extreme rigidity in the construction 
of a locomotive is found to be undesirable, and with a moderate degree 
of elasticity, combined with a sufficient degree of friction between the 
yielding parts, the most serious effects of cumulative oscillations may be 
avoided. It is also very desirable that the period of oscillation of an 
engine should be observed, and that such rotative speeds be maintained 
as will avoid synchronism with this period. 


In the preceding review I called attention to the criticisms which 
have been made of the stability of the Assouan dam and of the post- 
ponement in the raising of this important structure. It is not yet 
admitted that this postponement is due to the revelations of the new 
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theory of stresses in dams, as propounded by Professors Atcherley and 
Pearson; on the contrary, it is distinctly stated that the feature in 
the work demanding attention is the scour caused by the discharge of 
the water through the sluices and upon the apron of the foundation. 

It is now reported that the strengthening works are making rapid 
progress, and the dam will soon be beyond criticism as to strength. At 
the same time, it is practically admitted that the dam is not realizing all 
the results which were hoped for, so far as the extension of the agricultural 
resources of Egypt are concerned. It is understood that a dam is also 
to be constructed at Esneh, and, what is more important, that extensive 
irrigation works are to be undertaken in the Fayoum. While the exact 
nature of these latter works has not yet been announced, there is little 
doubt that they include the conversion of the Wady Rayan into a stor- 
age reservoir, upon the plans proposed in detail by Mr. Cope Whitehouse 
more than twenty years ago. The extent of the new works may be 
grasped when it is understood that a total storage capacity of four mill- 
iards of cubic metres of water is required for the proper irrigation of 
Egypt, and that the Assouan dam provides for but one milliard of cubic 
metres, leaving three milliards to be provided for. 


Probably one of the most extensive engineering works, as regards 
area covered, now under consideration, is that of the United States Rec- 
lamation Service. The eight projects already under construction cover 
irrigable land, nearly eight million acres in extent, in Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Wyoming, Nevada, New Mexico, and South Dakota; 
the cost exceeding $17,000,000. In addition to these there are proj- 
ects for areas totalling more than a million acres in California, Oregon, 
Montana, and North Dakota. 

Aside from the agricultural and economic importance of these im- 
mense undertakings, the engineering features involved are’ of much in- 
terest. Reinforced concrete is being freely used in the construction of 
the dams and diverting weirs, and the discussions as to the influence of 
tension and temperature stresses in masonry structures have no bearing 
upon these works. In this great work, the influence of engineering 
upon civilization is well seen; and while diplomats and soldiers are dis- 
puting about indemnities and cessions of barren islands, the engineer is 
adding to the permanent wealth of the world at a continually accelerat- 
ing rate, HeENrY HARRISON SUPLEE. 
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Ir is acommonplace of the publishing business that poetry has fallen 
upon evil days. In the lists of the best-selling books of the month it is 
absolutely ignored. In the stacks of books on store-counters it rarely 
appears except in the form of reprints of the classics, with which every- 
one is supposed to be already familiar. When a publisher discovers in 
his morning’s mail a bundle of manuscript verses he receives the boon 
without exhilaration, and the sender may seldom expect to get in return 
any more generous offer than the invitation to print at his own risk. 
Indeed, to say that poetry is a drug in the market is a reckless exaggera- 
tion of its vogue ata time when the fortunes made by selling medicines, 
compared with those made by selling poetry, are as a thousand to one. 
And if poetry is no longer bought and sold, it is fair to presume that it 
is no longer read. 

Yet this condition of disfavor would seem to be a startling exception 
to the general literary tendency of the present age. In everything else 
the movement is away from a narrower to a wider field. It is the great 
boast of the eulogists of modern civilization that literature is no longer 
the privilege of the few, but the enjoyment of the many. The appeal of 
history, science, and especially fiction is now made to the millions; is it 
not then a strange anomaly that poetry should affect only a few superior 
atoms, dotted here and there over the reading world? Actually, the ap- 
parent decline in the popularity of poetry is largely offset, when quanti- 
tative estimates are concerned, by the use that is now being made of a 
new medium of circulation. Poetry, like almost every other form of 
literature, has taken advantage of the most characteristically modern 
method of transmitting ideas. That is to say, the writing of verse, like 
the writing of philosophical reflections, historical and scientific articles, 
and novels, has hada journalistic development. Now it is notorious that 
the demands of journalism have made a powerful impression upon the 
style of contemporary prose writers. Authors who have themselves never 
published a line in a newspaper are nevertheless affected by the require- 
ments of a public taste which has beer largely influenced for good and 
evil by the daily press, which has been trained to expect a lucidity, a 
directness, and, if one may so say, an “interestingness,” not demanded 
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by a previous generation, and which, at the same time, has reconciled 
itself to the defects which too often accompany these qualities. If any 
considerable proportion of the poetry of the future is to reach its destina- 
tion through the agency of the news company, it is worth while to con- 
sider how far the character of the product is likely to be benefited or in- 
jured by this important change in the method of its distribution. Will 
it be possible for poetry to be printed on the same sheet with stock ex- 
change quotations and reports of baseball games, without absorbing some 
new and alien element from its environment? 

For the purpose of such a speculation not much help is to be gained 
from a study of such occasional contributions as those by which Mr. 
Alfred Austin and Mr. Rudyard Kipling attempt to stimulate the nation- 
alist feeling of readers of the London “Times.” These are obviously 
nothing more nor less than political editorials versified. Indeed, they 
might almost be called stump speeches versified, for the same end might 
be attained by their recitation in Hyde Park, if only the population of 
the British Isles could be collected there within earshot. The competi- 
tion of these writers with the party journalist is too incidental to war- 
rant any generalizations. The only fair basis for a judgment must be 
the work of someone who uses the newspaper press not as a mega- 
phone for the delivery of a casual exhortation, but as the normal voice 
of his muse. 

Perhaps the best living instance of the poet-journalist or journalist- 
poet is Mr. Wilbur D. Nesbit, whose verses in the Chicago “Tribune ” 
appear with no less steady a regularity than any other ingredient of that 
journal. While a wide circulation does not by any means prove the 
possession of high merits by an author, it is a presumptive claim to criti- 
cal attention; and this challenge is the more insistent when what was 
first published for the multitude in a daily paper is collected between 
boards and tempts fortune in the shape of a book. In “THE TRAIL TO 
BoYLAND AND OTHER PormMs,”* Mr. Nesbit supplies material for an 
estimate of the literary significance of writing which, in the conditions 
of its composition and publication, differs widely from the poetry of tra- 
dition. The point with which we are most concerned is to discover 
whether in this alliance between poetry and journalism, the poetry or the 
journalism is the predominant partner. 

The verses collected in this volume are advertised as having first ap- 
peared “in their original form ” in the Chicago “Tribune ” and the Balti- 
more “American.” It may therefore be inferred that they have been 


* Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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touched up here and there since their first publication. With every al- 
lowance for later editorial revision, they give remarkable evidence of the 
author’s readiness of resource and of his skill in rapidly contriving verses 
that flow with an easy melody. It is not possible to read many pages, 
however, without coming to the conclusion that the journalist has been 
too much for the poet. The unsatisfying quality of these verses, when 
they are considered as candidates for permanence, is due not merely to 
the lack of time for elaboration, but also to the necessity imposed upon 
the writer by the nature of his audience. Whether conscious of it or 
not, he has succumbed to the temptation to play excessively upon super- 
ficial emotion. It is natural and not unwholesome for the grown man 
to reflect at times upon the scenes and events of his boyhood. He may 
be forgiven if now and then his meditations upon the past, particularly 
upon its unfulfilled promise, verge upon the sentimental. But when this 
resurrection of early feelings and associations spreads itself, as it does 
here, over scores of pages the net result is not merely sentimentalism, 
but slush. The difference that is made to legitimate emotion by being 
watered down will be seen at once by anyone who turns from this thin 
and interminable effusiveness about the old home to the simple pathos 
of Hood’s “I remember.” 

The obligation which rests upon the journalist, whether he works in 
prose or in verse, to find access to the sympathies uf his readers by the 
quickest route, accounts in great measure for the sentimentalism which 
is the distinctive note of Mr. Nesbit’s verses even when he takes other 
subjects than the wistful longing for a vanished youth. At times the 
strain into which he falls is flagrantly inconsistent with the actual truth 
of life, as when, for instance, he tells us that 

Grief has a wondrous softening: 
It betters every soul it sears. 

This is the kind of reflection that appears impressive to a reader who 
is hurrying over his breakfast and has no time to think, but it will not 
bear the test of comparison with human nature as it exhibits itself in 
the world in which we live. Mr. Nesbit is particularly rash in taking 
the case of Hezekiah as a text for this generalization, for he could 
scarcely have happened upon a more obvious instance of a man upon 
whose character grief left only the most transitory impression. This 
sentimentalism, again, is obtruded with a zeal for commonplace moraliz- 
ing that approaches dangerously near the ludicrous. A boy trudging the 
street and swinging a bell to announce an auction recurs to the memory 
of the adult and sets him moralizing on “the glory of the sunset on the 
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boy that used to be,” and regretting his own folly in auctioning off “the 
happiness we did not know was gold.” Mere existence must surely be 
a painful thing to anyone whose remorse is stirred by so remote a 
provocation. 

Yet there are indications that Mr. Nesbit might leave behind him 
verses capable not only of being read, but of being re-read, if he would 
chasten his desire to be prolific and would be content to write, say, once 
a week instead of once a day. In the lines entitled “His First Day at 
School,” “Where He Got It,” and “A Song for Flag Day,” the poetry 
does not surrender to the journalism withouta struggle. In these verses 
we catch a glimpse of something that counts for more than facile talent, 
and suggests the level which the author might reach if he could be re- 
leased from the fetters of the journalistic habit. It is tantalizing to 
meet hidden here and there ina mass of commonplace sentiment a poem 
so nearly approaching the qualities which would make it an abiding 
treasure, and yet missing the goal through haste in thought or execution. 

Both in discussing the general question of the mutual relations of 
poetry and journalism and in attempting to assess the merits of this in- 
dividual writer, it must be remembered that the verses contained in this 
book are only a selection, and, as far as one can see, a selection made 
according to topics. Probably many readers who receive great pleasure 
from Mr. Nesbit’s poems day by day in the newspaper will be vaguely 
disappointed with this volume, and will feel, without knowing why, that 
it does not fairly represent the most pleasing characteristics of the au- 
thor. My own deliberate opinion is that Mr. Nesbit’s reputation would 
have been better served if he had rejected almost everything that appears 
here, and had brought together instead an equal number of specimens of 
those verses which he has regarded as unworthy the distinction of re- 
printing. He has made the mistake of supposing that his most satis- 
factory verses must necessarily be those whose topics are of the most 
general and abiding interest. On the other hand, it is precisely in deal- 
ing with ephemeral — that is to say, journalistic rather than literary — 
subjects that his journalistic methods are most successful. In the re- 
reading, greater pleasure would really be given by Mr. Nesbit’s brisk 
comments on some topic of an hour that is past than by his experiments 
with themes for which so light and airy a treatment is inadequate. In 
the present volume, the most “readable” set of verses is an account of 
the troubles of a lecturer perplexed by the number of towns in the West 
whose names are full of K’s. There is no temptation here to philoso- 
phizing, and, the end and the means being suited to each other, the read- 
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er’s entertainment is without irritation. A book composed of such pieces 
would have put Mr. Nesbit in the front rank of writers of topical verse ; 
as it is, by attempting to rival more deliberate writers on their own 
ground, he has entered himself in a competition in which he is hopelessly 
outclassed. The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that while 
there is lawful scope in journalism for the use of verse in comment upon 
the news of the day, it is out of the question to expect from the daily 
press more than very rare contributions to the body of classical poetry. 


In taking up the “Later Poems” * of John White Chadwick, we 
turn from the professional to the amateur; from the writer whose verse 
is the main expression of his talent to one who cultivates the poetic art 
in the leisure left to him from the strenuous exercise of another vocation. 
The contrast between these two books shows the difference that is made 
by practice. Mr. Nesbit’s verses run with as great ease and lucidity as 
the sentences turned out by an expert editorial writer, while Mr. Chad- 
wick’s frequently show signs of his unfamiliarity with the medium in 
which he is working. His awkward inversions especially reveal a cer- 
tain clumsiness in the handling of his tools. Such a passage as 

With ceaseless toil 
He wrought, until at length, half-blind with tears, 
Some secret flaw his whole creation spoil 
He saw too late, 
is reminiscent of Tate and Brady. In confirmation of the belief that 
such defects are mainly due to want of practice, it may be noted that the 
latest verses in this volume, which is arranged in chronological order, 
show a much greater smoothness of execution and mastery of the writer’s 
instrument. A more radical disqualification lies in the fact that Mr. 
Chadwick’s leading interests were not so much poetical or even literary 
as philosophical, and controversial-philosophical at that. He was con- 
sequently too much inclined to attempt to use verse as the vehicle of 
ideas better suited to prose. The ratiocinative and argumentative in- 
stinct was more fully developed in him than the poetic, with the result 
that his verses breathe the atmosphere of discussion rather than imag- 
ination. Perhaps the best instance of the undue preponderance of non- 
poetical interests is to be found in the sonnet which hails the appearance 
of anew Father Abraham in—Kuenen! A similar violation of artistic 
proportion is seen in the extravagant sonnet entitled “In Extremity,” 
in which the writer calmly assures us that even though science should 


* Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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“pluck the warrant out” from Scripture and destroy “every hope that 
harbors in the breast,” he would still retain the conviction of immortality 
as long as Shakespeare was left him. 

It is some compensation for the over-polemical character of Mr. 
Chadwick’s verses that their serious thoughtfulness leaves an impression 
of sobriety and dignity. In the first poem in the volume, “A Common 
Weed,” the author is reminded by a casual flower of the days of his 
boyhood, but his recollections are not vulgarized by mawkish sentiment. 
So, too, the lines on “My Father’s Quadrant” link the reminiscences 
of youth with thoughts of high ideals while avoiding the temptation to 
overstrain and unnatural homily. And if at times Mr. Chadwick erred 
in making verses the expression of his views on controverted subjects, 
his very earnestness gave these verses a glow of emotion which would 
have been absent if he had written about topics on which he felt less 
intensely. This ardor of passionate conviction gives exceptional vigor 
— witha corresponding nearness of approach to the traditional abandon 
of the poet — to several of the concluding sonnets, whose burden is an 
indignant attack upon false conceptions of patriotism. “Doest thou well 
to be angry?” is a question that the poet may readily answer in the 
affirmative, as long as he stops short of the hysterical stage. The son- 
net of national protest is a form of poetry which lends itself admirably 
to the concentration—one might almost say the condensation — of 
powerful emotion; and the models set by Milton and Wordsworth will 
never be overlooked in periods when the public mind is confronted by 
new and strange crises. Of recent years, Mr. William Watson has been 
easily supreme in this field. Mr. Chadwick’s sonnets do not reach so high 
a level either of inspiration or of artistic texture, but it will be surprising 
if some of them do not win a place in anthologies of American literature. 


It is a curious evidence of the variety of type capable of an inevita- 
ble poetic impulse that the three writers whose verses we are particularly 
considering in this article should be respectively a journalist, a preacher, 
and a schoolmaster. There can be little doubt that, of the three, the 
schoolmaster exhibits least of the didactic and most of the poetic spirit. 
Perhaps it is by reaction from an occupation commonly held to be mo- 
notonous that the thoughts of Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson have 
turned to the meditations upon life which have found expression in 
“PEACE AND OTHER Poems,” * while he owes to the training for his 
profession his refinement of taste and delicate appreciation of the exact 


* London and New York: John Lane. 
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value of individual words. The scholarly flavor of his verse reminds 
one of the work of another poet who, if not actually a schoolmaster, 
found the main task of his life in the no more exhilarating labor of 
school inspection. Mr. Benson’s verse resembles Matthew Arnold’s not 
only in its culture but in its gentle brooding over the dark and mysteri- 
ous facts of life, and in the calm and strong resolution which confronts 
the mischances of human experience. Yet Mr. Benson’s melancholy is 
not as cold as Arnold’s: there is in it a warmth of sympathy redeeming 
it from austerity and even imparting to it a tone of friendliness and ge- 
niality. The motto on the title-page is, “Thou shalt make me to under- 
stand wisdom secretly,” and the key-note of the book is the discipline of 
the spirit apart from high public affairs through quiet activity in an ob- 
scure corner. Early ambitions are laid aside without any tinge of bit- 
terness, but with a cheerful assurance that his lot is happily cast whose 
daily duty can be fulfilled without stress or storm. 

Most of the poems in this volume record Mr. Benson’s own reflec- 
tions upon nature and life. Occasionally he attempts, with unequal 
success, to express the emotion of others. “The Charcoal Burner,” for 
instance, contains a finely wrought description of the sights and sounds 
of the forest; but the personality depicted is not really that of any char- 
coal burner whom one might hope to meet, but of the author himself, 
projected into unfamiliar surroundings. Mr. Benson’s imagination takes 
a bolder flight in the poem which immediately follows. Here Icarus 
soliloquizes when on. the point of making his fatal venture. The con- 
flict between the passion for discovery and love of “the dear world” he 
is leaving is powerfully portrayed, leading up to the fine concluding 
stanza : 

Soon, soon I may be lying, racked and torn, 
On yon sharp ledge, to hang and moulder there; 


Or I may learn His secret, strongly borne 
Through viewless wastes of air! 


With these few exceptions, Mr. Benson contents himself with gath- 
ering up the chastened experience of the twentieth-century cultivated 
man who in middle age counts up his assets and reckons himself rich 
in the things that are ignored by the merchant’s ledger. The poem 
whose haunting melody and wistful spirit will give it a longer life than 
that of any other in this volume is the one beginning 


Twenty long years ago, 
And it seems like yesterday! 
And what have I got to show, 
What have I gained by the way? 
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and containing such other memorable verses as 


Thirsting for love and joy, 
Eager to mould and plan, 

These were the dreams of a boy, 
These are the dreams of a man. 


It is interesting to compare these specimens of contemporary verse- 
writing with such examples of the practice of the art during a period of 
several generations as have lately been published in “SouTHERN WRITERS: 
SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE,”* edited by Professor W. P. Trent. 
It will be observed that poems of sentimental reflection on the days 
of youth have always had a vogue, which is no more than to say 
that human nature is much the same at all times and places. The 
motive of “Resignation,” by St. George Tucker, who died in 1828, is 
quite in harmony with the favorite theme of Mr. Nesbit,and further 
illustrations of it might be given, coming down to “The Grapevine 
Swing” and “Aunt Jemima’s Quilt” of Dr. Samuel Minturn Peck. 
The last fifty pages of this volume, devoted to “Latter-day Poets,” show 
that the types of poetry represented by Mr. Nesbit, Mr. Chadwick, and 
Mr. Benson, respectively, have no local limitations. Least frequent is 
the wistful melancholy characteristic of the last of these three writers. 
The South has had reason enough to learn the vanity of human wishes, 
but it expresses alike its sadness and its contentment in a somewhat 
more robust fashion. 

The old tradition of “the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling” is up- 
held in this collection to an extent that would be impossible in any vol- 
ume of contemporary verse written by an American. When the whole 
personality of a man of strong feeling was shaken by the earthquake of 
the Civil War, it was little wonder that his emotion should find an out- 
let in verse which, whatever its other merits or defects, was intensely 
passionate. The Southern poetry of this period is a part not only of the 
literature but of the history of America in its revelation of the mind and 
heart of the followers of the lost cause. Read to-day in cold blood, 
these verses appear extravagant and hysterical, but it must be remem- 
bered that a war-poet never envisages the situation with the impartial- 
ity of a member of The Hague Tribunal. Such lines as “Stamp upon 
the accursed alliance!” “The despot’s heel is on thy shore,” and “Fling 
down thy gauntlet to the Huns” appear forty years later rather theatri- 
cal than dramatic; but we may be sure that there was no tinge of insin- 
cerity about them when they were written. 


* New York and London: Macmillan. 
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It is in a collection of “MISCELLANEOUS Essays AND ADDRESSES ” * 
such as those of the late Professor Henry Sidgwick that a writer who has 
reached the front rank as a student of some particular subject shows 
whether or not he conceives the world to be bounded by the limits of 
his own parish. A life spent mainly in the investigation of problems 
of ethics and political economy might be supposed to offer little oppor- 
tunity for other interests. Many years ago, however, Walter Bagehot 
showed that zealous devotion to the dullest of the sciences was not in- 
compatible with a keen appreciation of art and literature. Sidgwick’s 
outlook is here shown to have been as wide as Bagehot’s, though, as 
might have been expected, he had not at his command so brilliant a lit- 
erary style. It is difficult to say whether he is happiest in discussing 
matters falling within his special province, such as “ Bentham and Ben- 
thamism,” or in dealing with the use of the hexameter in English 
poetry, and comparing Shakespeare’s tragedy with his comedy. Of 
the essays in this volume, written at different times during nearly forty 
years, one of the earliest chronologically is an admirable analysis of 
“The Theory of Classical Education.” Its criticism is largely directed 
against methods of teaching now abandoned by most intelligent school- 
masters —as when the composition of Latin and Greek verses is re- 
ferred to as, in the opinion of the scholastic world, “an essential part ” 
of classical instruction — but it gives an earnest of the freedom from 
bias and the soundness of judgment which were afterward to distin- 
guish the writer’s work in his chosen pursuits. 

Perhaps the most delightful essay in this volume is that in which 
Sidgwick turns the tables on “The Prophet of Culture.” Even Mat- 
thew Arnold himself, accustomed as he was to a variety of attacks from 
many quarters, must surely have enjoyed the novel experience of being 
accused of Philistinism. The arrow again hits the mark when Sidgwick 
goes on to point out that “when he [Arnold] commences his last lecture 
before a great university by referring to his petty literary squabbles, he 
seems to me guilty of what he calls ‘ provincialism.’” Most whole- 
some, too, is this protest against the narrowness shown by culture in the 
attitude it often assumes toward enthusiasm : 

The fostering care of culture, and a soft application of sweetness and light, might 
do so much for enthusiasm — enthusiasm does so much want it. Enthusiasm is often 
a turbid issue of smoke and sparks. Culture might refine this toa steady glow. Itis 
melancholy when, instead, it takes to pouring cold water on it. The worst result is not 


the natural hissing and sputtering that ensues, though that cannot be pleasing to cul- 
ture or to anything else, but the waste of power that is the inevitable consequence. 


* London and New York: Macmillan. 
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Through overlooking its opportunity in this direction, says Sidgwick, 
culture is frequently in danger of degenerating into dilettantism. Its 
educational or missionary function would be much more successful if it 
would condescend to love common people and common things. Culture 
turns up its nose at Macaulay, but Macaulay has done more than the 
avowed propagandists of culture in opening the heart of the average man 
to literature. An equally telling criticism is to the effect that present- 
day culture shows a disappointing want of appreciation of the “sap of 
progress,” the creative and active element of things. Culture disparages 
the work of the system-maker, and complains of the unsightliness of his 
scaffolding and the noise of his hammers. But when the house is built 
it is seen to be serviceable, “and culture is soon found benevolently 
diffusing sweetness and light through the apartments.” 

It would be easy to illustrate the value of Sidgwick’s clear and 
shrewd comment on other topics connected with literature and education, 
but it is time to turn to those essays which are occupied with questions 
arising in his own special field. In “ Political Prophecy and Sociology,” 
his penetrating good sense makes short work of George Eliot’s much- 
quoted epigram that “of all the mistakes that men commit, prophecy is 
the most gratuitous.” This epigram is often flung at the heads of writ- 
ers and speakers who forecast the probable results of such and such po- 
litical measures; but Sidgwick does not exaggerate in calling it “an 
audacious inversion of the truth.” He points out that when we make 
positive statements as to unimportant details of past history —e.g., as 
to the place at which, or the manner in which, the Battle of Hastings 
was fought — we incur a risk of error which may fairly be called gratu- 
itous. But all rational action is based on belief of what is going to 
happen; and all experts in all practical callings are always prophesying. 
“The physician who orders a dose, the engineer who determines the 
structure of a bridge, no less than the statesman who proposes a tax, 
can only justify what they do by predicting the effects of their respec- 
tive measures.” Further, the importance of prophecy has increased for 
the present generation through the increasing prevalence of the histori- 
cal method of dealing with political and social questions. It has there- 
fore become easy to represent any desired result with plausibility as the 
last inevitable outcome of the operation of the laws of social develop- 
ment. In this paper the writer attempts not to stop such prophesying, 
however dangerous it may be, but to make clear the limitations within 
which the guidance offered by such forecasts may reasonably be accepted. 

The claim of sociology to supersede political economy is met several 
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times in the course of this volume. Sidgwick boldly denies its author- 
ity, and justifies his denial by two tests of the real establishment of a 
science recognized by Comte in his discussion of this very subject — 
namely, (1) consensus or continuity, and (2) prevision. Comparing 
the three most elaborate treatises on sociology — Comte’s, Spencer’s, and 
Schiiffle’s — he finds that they exhibit a complete and conspicuous ab- 
sence of agreement or continuity in their treatment of the fundamental 
questions of social evolution. Not only do they adopt diametrically 
opposite conclusions, but each of them adopts his conclusion with the 
most serene and complete indifference to the line of historical reason- 
ing on which his brother sociologist relies. When every writer on the 
subject starts de novo and builds on his own foundation, it is idle to 
speak of such a thing as a positive science of sociology. Elsewhere 
Sidgwick examines in detail the sociological conception of “the social 
organism,” and challenges the Spencerian parallel between sociology and 
biology. This discussion leads up to an illuminating account of the 
mutual influence of ethics and sociology. It is a type of several similar 
discussions which give this volume both a practical and a speculative 
importance. The form of an essay or address is especially suitable to 
topics of this kind, which belong to the border land between the sciences 


rather than to the content of any one of them. 


The second series of Mr. Paul Elmer More’s “SHELBURNE Essays ” * 
is likely to win the favor of book-lovers in no less degree than its predeces- 
sor. Mr. More exhibits the virtue of courage, at any rate, in venturing 
upon subjects which have already been discussed almost to the point of 
tedium. At this time of day one takes up essays on such topics as 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, Hazlitt, Lamb, Hawthorne, and Fitzgerald, to 
say nothing of Delphi, with little hope of anything beyond a rearrange- 
ment of what has been said over and over again. But the interest of 
an exposition depends less upon the text than upon the personality of 
the man in the pulpit. The most familiar theme recovers its freshness 
when handled by an expositor of an independent type of mind, espe- 
cially when his own originality is seconded by so wide a knowledge of 
literature that he is able to place old truths in new settings. It would 
be hard to say which of these two qualifications does Mr. More the 
greater service in these studies. His independence, never degenerating 
into the freakishness of the mere eccentric, would be in itself an ade- 
quate justification for taking the risks involved in the issue of a book of 

* New York and London: Putnam. 
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this kind. But the value of his insight would be greatly lessened if this 
were not accompanied by what one might call “outsight,” if his catho- 
lic acquaintance with other writers did not equip him with the material 
for making illuminating comparisons with the writer whom he happens 
to be considering at the moment. 

Mr. More’s freedom from provincialism is manifest even in his style. 
It is rare to come across a writer in the English language who does not 
reveal by his vocabulary or phraseology whether he is of British or 
American origin. In the two hundred and fifty pages of this volume, 
there are only two passages where the author’s use of words indicates 
even faintly that his portion is with the Western development of the 
English tongue. The one American topic included in these essays, 
namely Nathaniel Hawthorne, is treated with a detachment befitting a 
subject which is not of America only but of the world. It is character- 
istic of Mr. More’s method — of his fondness for considering individual 
writers in their relation to great issues and long processes — that he 
contemplates Hawthorne as a connecting link between Cotton Mather 
and Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman. His presentation of what he calls 
“the tragedy of New England” is such as, once brought to our notice, 
can never be forgotten : 


From the religious intolerance of Cotton Mather to the imaginative isolation of 
Hawthorne, and from that to the nervous impotence of Mrs. Wilkins’ men and 
women, is a regular progress, The great preacher sought to suppress all worldly 
emotions; the artist made of the solitude which follows this suppression one of the 
tragic symbols of human destiny; the living novelist portrays a people in whom 
some native spring of action has been dried up, and who suffer in a dumb, unreason- 
ing inability to express any outreaching passion of the heart or to surrender to any 


common impulse of the body. 

Not less suggestive is Mr. More’s concluding query as to whether, 
in the future development of New England, a blind materialism will 
succeed the morbid spirituality of the past. 

In estimating the work of contemporary writers, Mr. More reaches 
out and up to generalizations of real value both to the student of letters 
and to the practitioner. Meredith prompts the notable comment that 
“it is not profundity of reflection on human life which causes obscurity 
so much as the refraction of this into innumerable burning points.” Here- 
in, continues the essayist, lies much of the difference between real depth 
and mere cleverness; and the contrast is illustrated by a comparison of 
“Henry Esmond,” where the thought is presented in broad masses which 
rest the mind while stimulating it, with “The Egoist,” which confuses 
with its endless clashing epigrams. A still more acute observation is 
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made in criticism of the false realism of Mr. Meredith’s dialogue —an 
observation which is obviously appropriate to the dialogue of some other 
recent novelists. Mr. More reminds us that in actual conversation 
“there are, besides words, a hundred ways of conveying our meaning 
which the printed page cannot employ. To produce the same impres- 
sion, the novelist’s language must necessarily be fuller and more ex- 
plicit than is needed in life, and true realism should realize this differ- 
ence.” Mr. More probes even deeper when, calling attention to the 
continual evidence in Mr. Meredith’s books of the intellectual machinery 
by which his characters are created, he maintains that it is the part of 
the scientist rather than of the artist to evoke a character from con- 
scious analysis of motives. 

The chapter on “Kipling and Fitzgerald” is packed with stimulat- 
ing suggestion. The explanation offered of the deficiencies of Kipling 
should be read in conjunction with the analysis of the same author by 
Mr. Chesterton in the book to be noticed presently. In showing how 
Kipling, while exalting “the will to act,” ignores “the will to refrain,” 
Mr. More incidentally points out that much of the confusion of mind 
in regard to genius and degeneracy spread abroad by Lombroso and Max 
Nordau is due to the same oversight. Out of “the deliquescence of 
character and loosening of the grip on things actual” comes “a flaccid 
dream state which the ordinary observer associates with mysticism,” but 
which is really quite different from “the mysticism of an Emerson or a 
Juan de la Cruz or a Plato, where in a strong character the higher will 
to refrain holds the lower will as a slave subservient to its purpose.” 

As already mentioned, the value of Mr. More’s contributions to criti- 
cism is largely enhanced by his resources as a student of many litera- 
tures. Especially is he profited by his classical scholarship. In a vol- 
ume of essays on literary subjects, the late Frank Norris warned his 
fellow-countrymen against troubling themselves about “the sodden lees 
of anancient crushing.” No more glaring exposure of the short-sighted- 
ness of this depreciation of classical learning could be made than by 
simply placing side by side the critical work of Norris himself and that 
of Mr. More. All through this volume the appreciation of writers of 
whatever period gains immeasurably from the existence of a background. 

Most of all does Mr. More’s classical training serve him in his essay 
on “Delphi and Greek Literature.” In the very outset of it he is bold 
enough to declare his opinion that “in our own land no important revi- 
val, or shall we say creation ? of literature is likely to arise except from 
a renascence of interest in Greek ”; and further, that “such a study may 
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throw a curious light on the religious and moral confusion now troub- 
ling our minds.” The body of the essay expounds and illustrates the 
eternal significance of the two inscriptions, “ Know thyself” and “ Noth- 
ing too much,” over the temple of Apollo at Delphi. In this discussion 
Mr. More deals with profounder questions than any that present them- 
selves in the other essays, and it is precisely here that he achieves his 
greatest success. The concluding pages of this inquiry, in which scru- 
tiny is made into the causes of the rise and fall of nations, show that 
his critical powers are exercised with greater effectiveness in proportion 
to the magnitude of the subject with which they are concerned. If he 
is disposed to continue his analyses of the work of individual writers, 
they will deserve and gain a hearty welcome; but it is even more to be 
desired that he may address himself to the more difficult and more fruit- 
ful labors of which we have an example in this penetrating investigation 
of the Greek spirit. 


When Stevenson died, the pessimists assured us that the last of the 
real essayists —the writers whose frankness and disregard for popular 
idolatries made them akin to Lamb and Hazlitt — had departed. Only 
a few years have passed and there has appeared in Mr. Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton a writer whose influence is likely to be as wholesome and perma- 
nent. Those whose admiration for Stevenson was wholly on account 
of his style will find little to their taste in Mr. Chesterton, for his liter- 
ary manner has in it scarcely anything of the cwriosa felicitas of R. L. 8. 
But in their philosophy these two are brethren. It is perhaps a good 
omen of this new author’s ultimate victory that as yet the real char- 
acter of his work is only beginning to be dimly apprehended. It is the 
fashion to write of his “mental agility,” his “daring flights of fancy,” 
his “intellectual gambols,” his “scintillating epigram,” and the like. 
He is regarded by many critics as a literary acrobat who contributes to 
the gayety of his readers by standing on his head and recording his out- 
look on life as it appears from that attitude. The general comment on 
Mr. Chesterton is that he is extremely ingenious, but so inordinately 
whimsical that it would be absurd to take him seriously. The true ac- 
count of him is that he is not ingenious at all, but exceptionally straight- 
forward and matter-of-fact. If he has at any time hesitated about 
the printing of his essays, it must have been the fear not of their eccen- 
tricity, but of their obviousness, that made him pause. 

In “HERETICS,”* Mr. Chesterton has shown us once more that if you 


* London and New York: John Lane. 
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want to startle the world you need do nothing more than call things by 
their right names. When anyone adopts this simple method of winning 
distinction he is, of course, met at once, as Mr. Chesterton is, by the 
charge that he is calling black white and white black. Say instead that 
a good deal of what has been conventionally called black he is calling 
white, and vice versa, and he must plead guilty. As this essayist him- 
self points out in defending a contemporary, people never ask whether 
the current color-language is always correct : 

Ordinary sensible phraseology sometimes calls black white: it certainly calls 
yellow white and green white and reddish-brown white. We call wine “white 
wine ” which is as yellow as a blue-coat boy’slegs. We call grapes “ white grapes” 
which are manifestly pale green. We give to the European, whose complexion is a 
sort of pink drab, the horrible title of a “ white man ” — a picture more blood-curdling 
than any spectre in Poe. Now, it is undoubtedly true that if a man asked a waiter 
in a restaurant for a bottle of yellow wine and some greenish-yellow grapes, the 
waiter would think him mad. It is undoubtedly true that if a government official, 
reporting on the Europeans in Burmah, said, “There are only two thousand pinkish 
men here,” he would be accused of cracking jokes, and kicked out of his post. But 
it is equally obvious that both men would have come to grief through telling the 
strict truth. 

From a practical point of view, it does not perhaps matter very much 
whether or not we are strictly accurate in the color-names we give to 
wine and grapes. But it is of supreme importance whether or not we 
use our color-names correctly in questions of ethics and politics. There 
is nothing more perilous to right thinking, and consequently to right 
conduct, than the tendency in common speech whereby the denotation 
of a term changes, while its connotation remains unaltered, or, more 
exactly, the tendency for a word to be applied to a new class of things 
while carrying over with it the associations of praise or blame which 
were appropriate in its earlier use, and in its earlier use only. The main 
service that Mr. Chesterton is now rendering alike to speech, thought, 
and practice — such a service as Ruskin rendered before him — is his 
reiterated demand that words shall be used consistently; that they shall 
not be employed in such a loose fashion as to confuse our notions of light 
and dark, of wise and foolish, of right and wrong. It is not Mr. Ches- 
terton that performs the conjurer’s tricks: it is we who are convicted of 
the offence of habitual juggling. 

A leading article in Mr. Chesterton’s creed is the absurdity of ex- 
pecting any fruitful result from discussions which ignore fundamentals. 
This is most certainly a truism, but its very obviousness has caused it 
to be generally overlooked. He makes great play with the various mod- 
ern phrases which are employed as “dodges ” in order to shirk the prob- 
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lem of what is good. For example, one man says: “Away with your old 
moral formule; I am for progress.” This, logically stated, means: “Let 
us not settle what is good; but let us settle whether we are getting 
more of it.” Another says: “Neither in religion nor morality lie the 
hopes of the race, but in education.” This, clearly expressed, means: 
“We cannot decide what is good, but let us give it to our children.” 
And Mr. Chesterton can appeal to the justification of history in remind- 
ing us that since general ideals have been driven out in literature by the 
ery of “art for art’s sake,” and out of politics by the ery of “efficiency ” 
or “politics for politics’ sake,” both literature and politics have dwin- 
dled. It is only when a nation is growing weak and ineffective that it 
begins to talk about inefficiency, as it is only when a man’s body isa 
wreck that he begins to talk about health. “The time of big theories 
was the time of big results. The sentimentalists conquered Napoleon. 
The cynics could not catch De Wet.” 

The self-deception of which we become the victims by our loose use 
of words is well illustrated in Mr. Chesterton’s exposure of the fallacy 
underlying most modern eulogies of “the simple life.” The very talk 
about one’s simplicity in itself makes one less simple. “It does not so 
very much matter whether a man eats a grilled tomato or a plain toma- 
to; it does very much matter whether he eats a plain tomato with a 
grilled mind.” And the trouble with the enthusiastic advocates of sim- 
plicity so-called is that they would make us simple in the unimportant 
things but complex in the things that matter. The only kind of sim- 
plicity worth possessing is destroyed when it is reduced to a system. 
“There is more simplicity in the man who eats caviar on impulse than 
in the man who eats cereals on principle.” A good instance of the 
same clear-sighted method as applied to politics may be found in Mr. 
Chesterton’s stripping away of the false sentimentalism which makes 
futile so much talk about union. Union, we are reminded, is no more 
a good thing in itself than separation is a good thing in itself: 


Union is strength; union is also weakness. It isa good thing to harness two 
horses to a car; but it is not a good thing to try and turn two hansom cabs into one 
four-wheeler. Turning ten nations into one empire may happen to be as feasible as 
turning ten shillings into one half-sovereign. Also it may happen to be as prepos- 
terous as turning ten terriers into one mastiff. The question in all cases is not a 
question of union or absence of union, but of identity or absence of identity. 


This is surely as obvious as any truth can be. An object-lesson of 
it stands out for the world to read in the relations of England to Scot- 
land and Ireland respectively. Whereas England and Scotland do not 
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clash, “England and Ireland are so united that the Irish can sometimes 
rule England but can never rule Ireland.” 

I must refer readers to the volume itself to learn how Mr. Chesterton 
proves that the great tragedy of the artistic temperament is that it can- 
not produce any art; that it is materialistic business men to whom 
idealism is most dangerous; that most of the talk about “young 
nations ” is based ona fallacy; that it is absurd to speak of the Irish as 
Celts; that the fault of the yellow press, in England at any rate, is that 
it is not sufficiently sensational; that across the fierce old literature of 
the sturdy fighting English in early days is everywhere written “the 
policy of Majuba”; that Mr. Chamberlain is neither, as his friends 
depict him, a strenuous man of action nor, aS his opponents depict him, 
a coarse man of business, but an admirable romantic orator and romantic 
actor; and that the great gap in Mr. Kipling’s mind is his lack of patri- 
otism. It is such conclusions as these that lead many of his critics to 
declare that, although Mr. Chesterton may be very entertaining to read, 
his paradoxes make him a negligible quantity in any serious calculation 
of contemporary influences. They would scarcely say that if they 
recalled the use made of paradox by some of the greatest teachers in 
the history of the world, or ever if they took the trouble to look out the 


word “paradox ” in the dictionary. 


HERBERT W. HoRWILL. 





THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


THERE has not been a saner, more significant, or more all-around sat- 
isfactory convention of the National Educational Association in twenty 
years than the one lately held at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. Bos- 
ton had larger numbers, enrolling almost twice as many tourist members. 
The 1905 meeting had an unparalleled accession of active members, 
raising the permanent membership to above five thousand. Besides, it 
was honored by the presence of President Roosevelt. The educational 
duty of the United States has never been more comprehensively or 
more clearly presented. There was but little desultory talking, and few 
attempts were indulged in to make the welkin ring. Seriousness and 
purpose characterized the programme from beginning toend. Minor 
topics were crowded to the rear, even in the department meetings. 
Largeness of view prevailed. That pettiness, which according to tradi- 
tion is inseparable from the composite character of teachers, was less in 
evidence than ever before —less than one meets with ordinarily in con- 
ventions of journalists, physicians, and clergymen. There were few 
really great papers, though as many as at any previous meeting. 

Mr. Maxwell was a superb presiding officer. His presentation of 
Mr. Roosevelt is especially commended to future generations of chair- 
men. Without flourish or fulsomeness, he said: “Ladies and gentlemen 
of the National Educational Association, the President of the United 
States.” A lesser man would have said more. 

The preparations were perfect. Everything went off without a hitch. 
The decorations of the convention hall were simple and thoroughly ap- 
propriate in their patriotic character and quiet beauty. The music, under 
the direction of Tali Esen Morgan, was in itself a feast of rich things. 
Mozart, Handel, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Gounod, and Schumann, 
together with inspiring patriotic music rendered by a chorus of several 
hundred voices, good soloists, a fine orchestra, with von Nardroff at the 
organ, contributed materially to the success of the meetings. 

A sermon by Dr. Hillis opened the convention. It was essentially 
a heart-to-heart talk with teachers, full of comfort, of encouragement, 
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of inspiration to go ahead and make the world a brighter and more beau- 
tiful place for future generations to dwell in. In glowing words the 
work done in the thousands of school-rooms throughout the land was illu- 
mined. Never was the teacher’s reward more eloquently pictured. Dr. 
Hillis’s text was: “One soweth and another reapeth. Other men labored, 
and ye are entered into their labors.” Civilization, he argued, would 
perish were it not for the fact that we have educators who gather up the 
achievements of society, and give them over to the plastic minds of the 
children and youth of the land. It is this, he said, that makes the edu- 
cator immortal in his influence. 

Mayor McClellan, of New York City, made a sincere but obsolete 
plea for a narrow elementary curriculum. It had a certain value in that 
it summed up in convenient form the stock arguments of the opponents 
to a generous educational programme for primary schools. He was re- 
spectfully listened to from beginning to end. Later on the convention 
embodied this resolution in its “declaration of principles ” : 


The N. E. A. regrets the revival in some quarters of the idea that the common 
school is a place for teaching nothing but reading, spelling, writing, and ciphering, 
and takes this occasion to declare that the ultimate object of popular education is to 
teach the children how to live righteously, healthily, and happily, and that to ac- 
complish this object it is essential that every school inculcate the love of truth, jus- 
tice, purity, and beauty through the study of biography, history, ethics, natural his- 
tory, music, drawing, and manual arts. 


Dr. Lyte, chairman of the committee on resolutions, was careful to 
state in parenthesis that this particular paragraph was written several 
weeks before the convention. The remark only served to emphasize the 
application to Mayor McClellan’s arguments. Superintendent Harvey, 
of Menomonee, made the point that the trouble is not that there are too 
many subjects in the curriculum, but that in these subjects too many 
things are taught which are not worth teaching. There is where he 
locates the waste of time and effort, with correspondingly poor results. 

President Roosevelt, “the best loved man in the whole round world,” 
as Miss Blake called him in a burst of enthusiasm, was plainly de- 
lighted to appear before the N.E. A. He spoke as one who realized the 
important bearings of the occasion upon the welfare of generations of 
citizens to come. He regarded the teachers as young America’s true 
priests and priestesses, who are shaping the ideals of the nation to be. 
He talked about fundamentals in a straightforward way and in a spirit 
of humane charity. His predominant purpose seemed to be to impress 
upon his audience the supreme duty of heading the young in the right 
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direction. He warned especially against the false notions of “success ” 
which a narrow commercial spirit has fostered into wide acceptance and 
which the newspapers have magnified into popular idols. There was 
no extreme statement. His phrases were carefully chosen. It was the 
voice of wisdom that seeks not after plaudits, but for the spreading 
abroad of truth. 

The addresses by Dr. Hillis and President Roosevelt supplemented 
each other admirably. The President’s words were the more serious and 
profound; Dr. Hillis pictured the common topic in more vivid colors. 
The latter sought to reach the heart of the teacher as a human individual 
hungering for divine comfort; the President knocked at the door of the 
teacher’s conscience. If there had been no more than these two ad- 
dresses, the convention would have been amply worth while. They gave 
a glorious setting to the thoughts that should be uppermost in the minds 
of educators at the present time. 

Mr. Frank Vanderlip described the economic importance of trade 
schools. Germany has taught the world how to train youths into effi- 
cient industrial units. Her trade schools have been so designed that 
they supplement the cultural training of the elementary schools. They 
are the direct auxiliaries of the shops and the offices and have been pow- 
erfully influential in training to high efficiency the rank and file of Ger- 
many’s industrialarmy. Mr. Vanderlip advised that a similar auxiliary 
system of trade schools be provided for the youth after he has left the 
direct influence of the present school system. 

The address by United States Commissioner W. T. Harris deserved 
better attention than it received at the time of its delivery. But the 
opinion is abroad that Dr. Harris reads better than he listens. Statis- 
tics are not calculated to hold an audience indoors on a warm summer 
night, no matter how weighty they may be. 

The newspapers generally gave extensive reports of each day’s pro- 
ceedings. The New York City papers were especially generous in the 
amount of space accorded. But, true to their straining after sensational 
elements, they printed as much fiction as fact. On the whole, the news 
was as reliable as convention news usually is— no better, no worse. It 
was to be foreseen that the reporters would describe the teachers after 
their own fashion, drawing for coloring chiefly upon their prejudices. 
However, there is no need to worry about it. The people generally care 
little for the real facts. Newspapers are read for entertainment rather 
than for instruction. 

The election of State Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Penn- 
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sylvania, as president of the Association for the coming year, met with 
hearty approval on all sides. He has served the organization faithfully 
for twenty-five years, and there is no more popular man in the whole 
Association, unless it be Superintendent James M. Greenwood, of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, who has been president. Dr. Schaeffer’s name was 
brought forward by his friends without his knowledge. He is a whole- 
souled, big-hearted, generous Pennsylvanian, a man of unsuspected in- 
tellectual resources, an able administrator, a fine scholar, and an educator 
whose whole life is consecrated to his calling. 

In its declaration of principles, the N. E. A. adheres to the tradi- 
tional policy of conservatism. It reiterates its endorsement of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, and urges upon Congress the need of en- 
larging the powers and widening the usefulness of the Bureau. The 
establishment of rural high schools is approved. Industrial education is 
commended to all schools. The increasing utilization of school build- 
ings is advised. There is a cautious word of praise for the humane reg- 
ulation of child labor and the proper enforcement of compulsory educa- 
tion laws. The attention of the Federal Government is directed to the 
need of adequate legislation to provide schools for the children of citizens 
of the United States living on naval reservations. The secondary schools 
and colleges are congratulated on the efforts made to remove the taint of 
professionalism from student sports: “Interscholastic games should be 
played for sportsmanship and not merely for victory.” The tendency to 
replace large school committees on boards exercising executive functions 
by small boards which determine general policies, but assign all execu- 
tive functions to salaried experts, is “observed with satisfaction.” In- 
telligent, judicious supervision is emphatically declared to be necessary 
for all grades of schools. The attitude toward people who would reduce 
elementary school programmes to the three R’s has already been ex- 
plained. Here are two paragraphs which impress us as particularly virile 
and timely : 


Local taxation, supplemented by State taxation, presents the best means for the 
support of the public schools, and for securing that deep interest in them which is 
necessary to their greatest efficiency. State aid should be granted only as supple- 
mentary to local taxation, and not as a substitute for it. 

The National Educational Association wishes to record its approval of the in 
creasing appreciation among educators of the fact that the building of character is 
the real aim of the schools and the ultimate reason for the expenditure of millions 
for their maintenance. There is in the minds of the children and youth of to-day a 
tendency toward a disregard of constituted authority; a lack of respect for age and 
superior wisdom; a weak appreciation of the demands of duty; a disposition to 
follow pleasure and interest rather than obligation and order. This condition de- 
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mands the earnest thought and action of our leaders of opinion, and places important 
obligations upon school authorities. 


Even more remarkable, considering the former policy of the N. E. A., 
is the endorsement of the widespread movement to increase the compen- 
sation of teachers in the public service. Less than five years ago the 
Association would have scorned the idea as beneath its dignity to con- 
sider. Now it puts itself on record with this declaration : 


The National Educational Association notes with approval that the qualifications 
demanded of teachers in the public schools, and especially in city public schools, are 
increasing annually, and particularly that in many localities special preparation is 
demanded of teachers. The idea that any one with a fair education can teach school 
is gradually giving way to the correct notion that teachers must make special prep- 
aration for the vocation of teaching. The higher standard demanded of teachers 
must lead logically to higher salaries for teachers, and constant efforts should be 
made by all persons interested in education to secure for teachers adequate compen- 
sation for their work. 


It would seem only reasonable to suppose that with the increase of 
the demands made upon teachers as regards preparation, professional effi- 
ciency, and social position, there should have come a corresponding in- 
crease of remuneration. Asa matter of fact, the people are taking a 
more enlightened view of this matter, and have in several praiseworthy 
instances raised the pay of teachers to something like a respectable basis. 
But, generally speaking, the teachers in the United States still continue 
to be the most poorly paid public servants. Relatively high salaries are 
provided by some of the larger cities and in a few other places where 
equitable views of educational work have won a victory over parsimony 
and over intellectual and spiritual callousness. If it were not for these 
exceptions, a look at the statistics of the yearly salaries in the various 
States would bring the blush of shame to the cheeks of every fair-minded 
citizen. The average pay of teachers in this country — the average, not 
the lowest — is less than $350 a year. The teachers of New York City, 
by careful organization, strong and persistent argument, and wise man- 
agement, induced the State legislature a few years ago to pass the Davis- 
Ahearn bill assuring to them something like just compensation. Super- 
intendent Maxwell, then as now firmly believing in good pay for teachers, 
placed the whole weight of his influence in support of the measure, 
although his board of education was arrayed against it. Mr. Roosevelt 
was Governor of the State at the time, and when he signed the bill he 
said: “Teachers do so important a work for the State that they should 
be encouraged by adequate pay.” That as President of the United States 
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he still adheres to this opinion was evident from his address at Asbury 
Park, in which he exclaimed: 


You teachers make the whole world your debtor. If you did not do your work 
well, this Republic would not endure beyond the span of the generation. You sub- 
stitute for the ideal of accumulating money the infinitely loftier ideal of devotion to 
work worth doing, simply for that work’s sake. There are few movements in which 
I more thoroughly believe than in the movement to secure better remuneration for 
our teachers. 


President Butler, of Columbia University, and President Harper, of 
Chicago University, have also publicly aided the movement. And so 
the N. E. A. has at last permitted itself to go on record in support of a 
better compensation for teachers. Its interest in the matter was kindled 
at the Boston meeting chiefly through Principal McAndrew of the Girls’ 
Technical High School of Manhattan, to whom the teachers of the coun- 
try are greatly indebted for ever fresh and effective campaign material. 
A committee was appointed with Mr. Carroll D. Wright, former Com- 
missioner of Labor, as chairman, to investigate the whole subject of 
teachers’ salaries, tenure of office,and pensions. The other members of 
the committee were: Miss Anna Tolman Smith, of the United States 
Bureau of Education; Superintendent E. G. Cooley and Miss Catharine 
Goggin, of Chicago; Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Principal R. H. Halsey, of the State Normal School at Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; and Principal William McAndrew, of the Girls’ Technical 
High School of Manhattan. This committee organized and appointed 
a subcommittee to draft a schedule of inquiries relative to salaries. Mr. 
Charles H. Verrill, an expert statistician, was appointed to collect data 
and classify and present them in a serviceable and effective manner. 

The result of the committee’s labors is a volume of 458 printed pages, 
which was submitted to the National Council of Education at the Asbury 
Park convention. This report is a noteworthy contribution and consti- 
tutes one of the most valuable documents ever issued by the N. E. A. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are careful elimination of doctrinarian- 
ism, and painstaking investigation and tabulation of data representing 
actual facts. Asa work of reference it occupies a field all its own. So 
comprehensive a study of the questions it seeks to illuminate has never 
been attempted before. There will now be something approaching defi- 
niteness to refer to when the compensation of teachers is under discus- 
sion. Here is a paragraph from the introduction: 


One of the most striking developments of recent years in connection with city 
schools is in the exacting nature of the requirements for teachers. Such require- 
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ments are becoming more and more severe. The idea that any high-school graduate 
can teach school has quite generally been succeeded by the conviction that no per- 
son, however well educated generally, can properly teach without special prepara- 
tion for that duty. The higher standards which are being insisted upon for the 
teachers must lead logically to better compensation. The inadequacy of the salaries 
in some of the cities, as shown by this report, after the training that is necessary to 
secure the positions, has been used successfully as an argument for their increase, 
and in some cities it has been admitted where financial reasons have stood in the way 
of granting an advance. 


The facts collected by the committee with reference to teachers’ sal- 
aries represent 85 per cent of the cities and towns of 8,000 or more in- 
habitants, and a vast amount of information “from typical towns of less 
than 8,000, and from representative rural districts.” The following lines 
of inquiry were selected as best calculated to yield the desired information : 


1. Actual salaries paid in cities and towns of 8,000 or more inhabitants. These 
are 547 in number, with a total population of nearly 25,000,000, or 33.1 per cent of 
the total population of the United States. 

2. Fixed salary schedules in cities and towns of 8,000 or more inhabitants, 
wherever such schedules have been adopted. These schedules should, of course, be 
studied in comparison with actual salaries — the salary roll. 

8. Salaries in typical towns of less than 8,000 inhabitants. 

4. Salaries in typical ungraded rural schools. 

5. The nature of the fund or appropriation from which teachers’ salaries are 
paid (¢.e., whether a special salary fund, not subject to diminution from the fluctua- 
tion of other expenditures, or drawn from a general educational fund). 

6. Important incidental facts relating to teachers’ salaries. 

7. The purchasing power of teachers’ salaries in different localities. 

8. Tenure of office of teachers. 

9. Pensions of teachers. 


The committee did well in publishing the names of the towns of 
which no report could be obtained. And, when we read, for example, 
that of all the cities and towns of 8,000 population or over in New 
York State, only two failed to respond to the call for information, 
we have pretty eloquent testimony of the universal interest taken in 
the investigation and also of the thoroughness with which the work 
was done. Massachusetts has the distinction among the States of up- 
ward of 2,000,000 population of having in every instance supplied all 
the data asked for. Many interesting items are scattered through the 
report. We learn that in Boston 10.5 per cent of the total number of 
teachers employed by the city are engaged in high-school work; in St. 
Louis and Baltimore, cities of almost exactly the same size, the percent- 
ages of teachers in high schools are 6 and 6.1 respectively. In Pitts- 
burg there is but one principal to sixty-four teachers, while in Milwau- 


kee sixty-one teachers are supervised by four principals. The women 
18 
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teachers in elementary schools constitute 74 per cent of the entire number 
of persons employed either as teachers or in supervisory positions. Only 
2.1 per cent of those engaged as teachers in elementary schools are men. 
White day laborers employed on municipal work, such as sewers and 
street cleaning are, on the whole, better paid than teachers. Chicago 
appears to be the only exception to the rule. 

Among the cities of 200,000 to 1,000,000 population, the highest 
average salaries are to be found in Boston, the lowest in Washington 
and New Orleans. Buffalo teachers seem to be the most poorly paid of 
any in the larger cities of the North. Montgomery, Alabama, holds the 
record of $120 as the lowest individual salary. Annapolis, Maryland, 
is at the foot of the line in averages for high-school principals and 
teachers. Frederick, Maryland, stands in the rear with an average of 
$244 a year for elementary teachers. Leaving out the four great cities 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, where the pay is more 
nearly what it should be, California leads in salaries for every grade of 
principals and teachers. The averages in that State, with eleven cities, 
are for elementary teachers $814; for elementary-school principals 
$1,443; for high-school teachers $1,254; and for high-school principals 
$2,364. Montana stands second in average salaries for elementary teach- 
ers, with $3792 ; New Jersey second for elementary-school principals, with 
$1,443; Colorado second for high-school teachers, with $1,150; Massa- 
chusetts (not including Boston) second for high-school principals, with 
$2,261. When the great cities are counted in with the rest, the State 
of New York becomes the leader in every division, with Massachusetts 
as second in the matter of the highest average salary for high-school 
principals. 

The teachers in the small rural schools naturally receive the poorest 
pay. Few people can have any conception of how poorly the labors of 
these workers are compensated. In Missouri one teacher receives an 
annual stipend of $100; Illinois can produce a town where a man does 
his work for $120 a year; in Maine there is a place called Orneville, 
where the remuneration is fixed at $118. This is in the North. It is 
worse in the South. South Carolina can show an average in one county 
of $107 for white teachers and $56 for colored teachers, and two coun- 
ties in the State give the negro teachers only $39. What the people 
expect the teacher to be and to do for the money it is difficult to tell. 
But here is what Baltimore has established as a standard of requirement 
for entry on the salary roll as teacher in the elementary schools: The 
candidates before being permitted to take the competitive examinations 
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must have completed the course in one of the Baltimore training schools for teach- 
ers, or a course in some other training school whose standard of admission and whose 
requirements are equivalent to those of the Baltimore training schools; or they must 
have taught acceptably for two years, and must have passed an examination in the 
following subjects: English, including grammar, composition, and literature; his- 
tory and civics, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, physics or botany or zoology, 
geography, physiology, and hygiene. 


The reward of the successful contestant for a place in the schools is $300 
a year, with three annual advances of $48 and one of $60. 

It does seem to be high time to tell from the housetops the story of 
the estimate placed upon the work of the teachers as shown by financial 
recompense. The colleges and universities do no better. This fact was 
brought out into the open when Mr. Carnegie contributed $10,000,000 
toward a pension fund for college teachers. President Thwing, of West- 
ern Reserve University, presented in “Harper’s Weekly ” some startling 
figures. “It is nothing unusual,” he writes, “for an instructor to receive, 
at the start, $750, sometimes less; after three years he may be increased 
to $1,000, and probably six years will elapse before he reaches $1,300.” 
With the facts to back up his statements, Dr. Thwing is charitably mild 
in concluding that “toa man of thirty who has spent all his life in 
preparation up to this time, and who hopes to have a home, $1,300 is 
certainly an insignificant sum.” How can fathers expect their sons to 
obtain practical views concerning business life in institutions where the 
teachers are reduced to the barest living expenses? There is not likely 
to be any appreciable change of conditions until the donors who supply 
the colleges with funds begin to divest themselves of thoughts of self 
and other weaknesses of frail humanity and permit themselves to be 
governed wholly by philanthropic motives. Dr. Thwing only states 
what must be patent to every reasonable observer when he says: 


There seems to be a greater desire to put more money into beautiful buildings 
and equipment than into teachers’ salaries. It is much easier for people to give 
money to colleges to erect halls, libraries, and chapels. These beautiful buildings 
can be seen, and tablets may tell the passer-by of the generosity of the donor. It 
would not be right to put such a motive upon the generosity of college benefactors. 
But now that Mr. Carnegie has set the example, perhaps others will follow, in giv- 
ing their money for the invisible and less conspicuous service of teaching. 


It is the warning which Professor Thompson, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, uttered at the commencement of Columbia University in 1903, when 
he pointed to the danger in the higher institutions of learning in America 
of spending too much money proportionately on buildings and equip- 
ment and too little upon men. President Nicholas Murray Butler reit- 
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erated the admonition in a recent letter to the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity. For its laboratories and lecture-rooms, he wrote: 


A university must attract men of the first order of ability, who will not permit 
themselves to be diverted from teaching and from research, and these men should be 
rewarded, not lavishly, but becomingly. So long as participation in the work of 
higher education requires a large material sacrifice which many men cannot, and 
many others will not, make, a great proportion of the best intellect of the nation will 
not enlist in the service of education. . . . A compensation that will enable a uni- 
versity professor to live decently, to educate his children without undergoing pri- 
vation, and to take a becoming part in the public life and service of the community 
in which he lives, is a standard at which we should aim, and below which we cannot 
afford to fall. 


The Salary Committee of the National Educational Association ex- 
presses the thought in this form with reference to the common schools: 


Ambitious schemes to erect fine buildings may result in poorer education, be- 
cause there is not money enough left to employ good teachers, or to enable good 
teachers to do proper work. 


Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift, aside from the direct benefits it will 
bestow, may be the beginning of a new order of things. It certainly 
marks an important forward step in our civilization. The-work of the 
teachers may gradually become rated at something like its financial 
worth to the world. The demands upon the teachers’ efficiency will, 
no doubt, increase in proportion. This is in itself a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished in some quarters where the light of to-day has not 
yet penetrated. What is done for the teachers is done for the youth of 
the country. 

The meeting at which the report on salaries, tenure, and pensions 
was presented failed to attract the attendance its importance merited. 
There was but little opposition to the conclusions of the committee, which 
were admirably presented by Mr. Verrill. Dr. Draper, State Commis- 
sioner of Education in New York, appeared to be the only one feeling 
altogether out of sympathy with the movement to which the report owes 
its origin. He said that he had never been able to get himself to con- 
sider the discussion of salaries and pensions of primary worth. He was 
not in favor of legislation on the subject. In his opinion, the salaries 
reported as lowest may represent more than the recipients could earn in 
any other occupation. Among other ex cathedra assertions he made was 
this: that the product of the country school is good, and that the best 
teachers are needed in the city school, because the most difficult condi- 
tions are found there. He was right in declaring that efforts should be 
directed toward preventing incapacity from competing with capacity in 
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appointments, by the formulation of equitable standards of qualification. 
The sort of competition least assuring to educational progress is found 
especially in the smaller cities, where politics is rife and the govern- 
mental system lacks healthy resistiveness. With regard tothe pension- 
ing of superannuated teachers he was most radically out of harmony 
with the common sentiment. He expressed a deep-seated repugnance 
for any form of pensions except for occupations which are exceptionally 
hazardous to life and health. He strongly disapproved legislation which 
levies a tax upon the salaries for the creation of a pension fund. This 
sort of thing means a reduction of the pay due to the teachers. 

In conclusion, Dr. Draper recommended moderation and dignity in 
agitating the salary question. He urged that methods be devised for limit- 
ing the number of candidates for teachers’ positions, thereby preventing 
unfair competition. The rest he would leave to the free evolution of pub- 
lic educational sentiment. Ina recent article, Mr. McAndrew has turned 
very neatly the point of Commissioner Draper’s chief argument. If the 
assertion be true, he replies, that the poorly paid teacher earns no more 
than she gets, then the whole argument is reduced to a business propo- 
sition, viz., the bulk of education in this country is in the hands of poor 
workers, poorly paid. Now the people may decide for them elves whether 
they want their children taught by those who are not bright enough to oc- 
cupy other positions and by those who are getting ready for better things. 

Associate Superintendent Albert G. Lane, of Chicago, pointed out that 
the larger cities are now paying fair salaries. The organization of teach- 
ers and the consequent enlightenment of public sentiment have produced 
a salutary effect. The problem to occupy the N. E. A. would seem to 
be how to secure better conditions in the country districts. In the earlier 
days of the country, rural life was controlled more largely by native Amer- 
icans than it is at present. The newer immigrants are turning more and 
more to the farming districts. The problem of properly looking after 
the interests of teachers in rural communities is considerably more com- 
plicated by the change. The beginners in teaching, Mr. Lane explained, 
usually gain their first experiences in poorly paid rural positions, and 
then by dint of constant self-improvement pass into the better-salaried 
village and city systems. Tenure of office is practically a settled mat- 
ter in the larger cities. Here the difliculty is rather how to eliminate 


the inefficient in a humane way. Voluntary effort to provide annuities 
for the superannuated is good. Legislation for the provision of pen- 
sions is in harmony with humanitarian ideas. Mr. Lane questioned the 
comparison in the report of the salaries of men and women. The con- 
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clusions, he averred, were misleading. He felt firmly persuaded that an 
examination of all conditions would show that there is a greater equal- 
ity than appears on the surface. Salaries, he held, should be dealt with 
by legislation. Minimum standards fixed by law are desirable and worth 
working for. 

Superintendent Maxwell laid down two considerations as funda- 
mental: (1) Salaries should be good living salaries to attract and hold 
the best and most efficient workers; (2) every teacher should do the best 
work of which he or she is capable, wherever placed and whatever re- 
muneration accorded. He argued that good service must be paid for. 
He would take away from local authorities the power of fixing the 
amount to be expended for teachers’ salaries and would place it in the 
hands of the State. He urged that we must get rid everywhere of 
the miserable system of annual appointment. Permanent tenure is 
the desideratum. As to pensions, there is everything in their favor. 
New York City has a pension roll of nearly half a million dollars. No 
superannuated teacher receives less than $600. One important argument 
in favor of pensions is that they free the minds of teachers of wasteful 
anxiety regarding old age. The State, he holds, has virtually a monop- 
oly of education in America, and can and ought to establish annuities 
by law. 

Miss Anna Tolman Smith pointed out some of the hopeful features 
of the report. She commended the stand taken by Commissioner Draper 
regarding the most effectual means of improving the condition of teachers, 
namely, by maintaining high standards for admission to the service and 
thus cutting down the competition of mere numbers. How much has 
been done in this direction may be gathered from the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 1903. In this valuable 
document are to be found significant summaries of requirements for 
teachers’ certificates in the several States of the Union. Miss Smith 
had searched the pages of the report for hopeful signs, and had found 
that quite a large number of women receive salaries above $2,000 a year, 
and more than half of all the elementary school teachers in the cities 
have $600 or more —a striking contrast to conditions that prevailed for- 
merly. Nearly 5,000 women teachers in elementary schools get $1,000 
or more a year. 

The small attendance at the discussion of the salary problem may 
have been due to the prevalent feeling that the council is an exclusive 
body which prefers to keep its own sources of wisdom untainted from 
tributes by the hoi polloi of the pedagogic fraternity and sorosis. There 
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are people who will not go to any place where they do not feel free to 
talk whenever they choose to do so. The being in a gathering where 
some are privileged to talk and others are merely tolerated to listen is 
too much of a trial to them. Otherwise the feeling of being excluded 
from the roll ought not to be so irritative. Although the material of 
which the council is made up is excellent on the whole, there is enough 
of mediocrity in it so that the mere onlooker need not feel himself 
neglected. Those who are very anxious to get into the council usually 
have no difficulty in getting in. The committee on nominations has no 
easy task. Some must be chosen because of friends and positions, others 
must be kept in year after year because their names look so well in print. 
This may explain why there is so little room for those who ought to be 
in. However, that should not have kept anyone away. An educa- 
tional meeting may sometimes be profitable even to a listener. 
Oss1AN H. Lana. 





AN UNSATISFACTORY APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


Wuo that has a spark of human feeling in him would not wish to 
prevent the horrors of war wherever it can be done? Who would not 
assent to a peaceable arbitration, if consistent with national honor and 
future security? But there are affairs in which there is nothing to 
arbitrate, affairs to which that procedure could no more be applied than 
it could to the burglar who breaks into our house, and, in case of need, 
is bent upon murdering us. 

The Baroness Bertha von Suttner is one of those preachers against 
each and every war, who take no heed of ingrained human nature or of 
the stern necessities of a given situation from which there is no issue 
but by the arbitrament of the sword, regrettable as that solution may 
be. “Down with weapons!” is her invariable and absolute cry. She 
might as well say: “Down with all jealousy! There shall be only love!” 

Unfortunately, whatever good motives are to be attributed to her in 
her propaganda, she too often omits laying proper blame upon certain 
real or would-be disturbers of peace, who, through an autocratic lust of 
conquest, are impelled to seek further extension of an overgrown empire, 
or who are hankering after “revenge” for having been foiled in a cam- 
paign of annexationistic aggression. There have been clamorers for 
“arbitration,” I remember but too well, who have endeavored to make 
things easy for both these dangerous tendencies. Having myself been 
active for years in the cause of arbitration and peace, I can speak from 
full and sad experience on that point. 

Unfortunately, also, Bertha von Suttner, who is a novel-writer, has 
repeatedly mixed up with her propaganda fictitious stories which have 
done a great deal of harm to the very cause of peace. Thus, some years 
ago, she gave an account of the hanging of a French priest by a German 
court-martial in 1870. It bore all the traces of invention, but it was 
calculated to arouse universal indignation, and to feed the sentiments of 
revenge and of hatred against the German nation. The story was copied 
eagerly in the French press, and found its way into English and other jour- 
nals. No name. no date, and no locality had been given in the account! 
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It was only said that the writer had received it from the very officer who 
had taken part in the gruesome execution. Having myself narrowly 
escaped, during the Revolution of 1848, from being stretched on the 
sand-heap by court-martial bullets, I felt at once, being acquainted also 
with the rules of martial law in international war, that the story could 
not be true. The inquiries instituted showed this to the fullest extent 
by documentary evidence. The Bavarian Minister of War, Freiherr von 
Asch, proved the falsity of the narrative in the most irrefutable man- 
ner; seeing that, from some indication, the alleged deed would have 
had to be done by Bavarian troops. A Bavarian ex-captain, a friend of 
mine, and a man of humane and liberal views, who had been through 
the whole campaign, attached to the staff, gave witness in the same 
effective way. 

As I sincerely wished to clear the lady-writer of the charge of in- 
vention, I entered into correspondence with her. She then informed 
me that the German ex-ofticer from whom she said she had heard the 
story, lived out of his country. Consequently, he was in no danger of 
being subjected to any unpleasantness, assuming even that the state- 
ment of a plain historical fact could be charged upon him asacrime. I 
suggested that the simplest principles of chivalry ought to impel him to 
come forward, in view of the official declarations that he had given a 
fictitious and impossible story. But this appeal was made in vain. 
Neither did he give his own name, nor was the slightest information 
vouchsafed either as to the name of the priest who was said to have 
been hanged, or as to the locality where, or the time when, the event 
was alleged to have happened. Nor was any hint offered as to the ap- 
pearance of a report in the contemporary journals of France. In fact, 
the whole story was proved to have been a calumny. 

I truly regretted that after this no retraction took place. Some 
may, under these circumstances, have been inclined to question the 
shadowy existence of the alleged source of information; but for my part 
I never uttered suchadoubt. I may say, moreover, that I would gladly 
have refrained from mentioning this matter — though, years ago, it gave 
rise to bitter foreign attacks upon Germany — were it not that, at a re- 
cent Peace Congress, the Baroness Suttner told another story about the 
Polish Revolution of 1863, which I can equally prove to be quite base- 
less. This time it is even against women that her story is told. But 
of that, more anon. 

Lest I should be misunderstood in what follows now, I shall say at 
once that nothing could be further from me than to contend in any way 
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that women did not have as much right as men to urge their views in 
matters concerning the national welfare. During a whole lifetime I 
have always maintained that women ought to be made to understand 
these affairs; and personally I have always done my best to act on that 
principle at home and in society. I hold, however, that the final 
decision in matters of government properly belongs to men. Without 
entering into the various reasons therefor, it is a fact that the defence 
of the state, including its women, necessarily rests with the men. The 
horrors of war come most closely upon them. They have to bleed and 
to die in it. 

Now, if ever a majority of women were to resolve upon a war which 
men, being in a minority against the tenderer sex, should disapprove, 
how could it be expected that men would fight out, at the risk of their 
lives, what they looked upon as a wrong cause? And if men held a 
war to be necessary, in opposition to the views of a majority of women, 
how could the women prevent the men from carrying their point? From 
a beleaguered town, women and children are generally allowed to leave 
before the final assault. It may be doubted whether this chivalrous 
custom would be maintained if a hostile army knew that the female 
sex of the country in which the war was carried on had participated 
actively and decisively, by their votes, in the government of the state. 
Surely, a warless time might be desirable; but before that golden age 
arrives, the very character of mankind has to be changed in a manner 
scarcely imaginable now. 

There are two kinds of war — those between different nations and 
civil wars. Now, Bertha von Suttner says: 


Not because they are daughters, wives, and mothers, will modern women op- 
pose the institution of war, but they do it because they are the reasonable half of a 
mankind which is to become all reasonable, and because they see that war is a hin 
drance to civilization; that it is pernicious and damnable from every point of view 
— from the moral as from the economic, from the religious as from the philosophic 
view. 


In such generalities, according to the Latin saying, deception lurks. 
The truth is, there have been good wars and bad wars between nations, 
good civil wars, or revolutions, and bad ones. In the latter case they 
are called cowps d’état, or reactions. War has sometimes been a hin- 
drance to civilization. Such, for instance, was the Thirty Years’ War 
for Germany, when foreign armies sucked the very life-blood out of that 
nation. A highly prosperous land was then utterly devastated. In 
numbers, Germany dwindled to nearly one-third of its normal popula- 
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tion by the end of that horrible war! Its consequences are, as regards 
prosperity, felt even now. But war founded Swiss freedom. War ren- 
dered possible the restoration of the unity of the United States in its 
struggle with the slaveholders’ rebellion. War destroyed the Jesuit 
Separatist League (Sonderbund) which aimed at the dissolution of the 
Swiss Confederation. Through war, slavery has been abolished in the 
great American Republic. The Sonderbund and the Slaveholders’ League 
were dangerous impediments to the development of civilization. By 
raising their weapons, not by laying them down, did the champions of 
liberty in Switerzland, and the Republicans of America, promote the 
cause of culture. 
Again, Baroness von Suttner asks: 


Was the theory that slavery is an insult to human dignity perhaps less just, 
and the antislavery movement less promising and reasonable, at a time when the 
traffic in human beings was still a domineering fact? And in the days when —an- 
other fact! — justice was dealt out by torture, and heretics and witches were still 
burned at the stake, was the proof perchance given then that thumb-screws are, and 
must remain, the rightful means of justice? 


Certainly not! Such things as these are as unreasonable and as 
abominable as can well be imagined. But the antislavery movement 


became “promising ” only when the North of the United States fought 
the matter out against the South with arms in hand. Had the war not 
been carried on and “fought out on that line,” the United States would 
no longer exist. Similar things may be said about the Mexican Repub- 
lic as against the “Latin Empire” planned by Napoleon III. What else 
could or should have been done in those cases than to raise weapons in 
the name of freedom and civilization? “Down with arms!” — which is 
Bertha von Suttner’s cry — would have meant to leave the course free for 
barbarism and tyranny, and to leave that wholesome work of civiliza- 
tion undone. 

By what means was Italian unity founded? Did Garibaldi do wrong 
in the expedition of the Thousand? Ought Italians to have left the gov- 
ernment of the States of the Church to a papacy which claims universal 
dominion in matters temporal and spiritual? Are they to be blamed 
for making a breach in the walls of Rome, and allowing their troops to 
enter the city? 

In a speech addressed to a deputation, the late Pope, Leo XIIT, de- 
clared that Giordano Bruno, one of the world’s deepest thinkers, had 
been rightly burned alive. When Luther began his agitation, adherents 
of the Reformer’s views were still tortured and murdered on the flaming 
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pile at Koln, at Munich, at Passau. Was the forcible armed rising 
against such inhuman misdeeds not justified? Where would we be if 
obscurantists — among whom Louis Veuillot, not so long ago, stili de- 
clared that “it was only to be regretted that Huss was burned so late, and 
Luther not at all ”— had gained the conviction that there were no longer 
fearless men, ready to meet death, who would oppose such infamies by 
force of arms? Shall we allow the champions of popular and national 
right, who rose in France, in Germany, in Hungary, in Italy, in 1848-9 
— men on whose deeds, even though princely reaction once more ob- 
tained the upper hand for awhile, present liberties still mainly repose 
—to be reviled, because they had to fight for their cause? Should the 
watchword then still be: “Down with arms!” if to-morrow a criminal 
hand were to try to undo what has been gained and regained ? 

Speaking of the horrors of the recent war between Japan and Russia, 
the Baroness von Suttner points to the “permanent Tribunal at The 
Hague” as to the sign of a better time which has begun. But what 
about the readiness shown by Japan to submit to that Tribunal, and the 
refusal of the Czar’s Government? She says not a word of it! One 
might have expected, too, that she would use this occasion for duly cas- 
tigating that despotic ruler who with one hand apparently erected the 
so-called house of peace in the wood, and with the other immediately 
signed decrees for further preparations on land and sea; who broke the 
constitutional oath he had sworn to the Finns; and tried to cut the very 
life-nerve of progressive Japan. But there is not a word of blame about 
all that in her harangue. Well, ought Japan to have quietly bowed her 
head for slaughtering ? 

Suppose that, in the wake of lasting war troubles, a forceful movement 
for freedom were to occur in Russia, and blood were shed for its attain- 
ment; would not that be useful for the development of culture? “Even 
the Japanese possess a representation of the people,” Russians might 
say; “and yet we are to be denied it forever!” Again, suppose the Young 
Turkish party should rise in arms, in order to compel the Sultan to re- 
constitute the Ottoman Parliament, which was solemnly promised by 
him when he prorogued it in 1878, and suppose such uprisings were 
to succeed; would not that be useful for the “deliverance of the people 
from enslavement ” (Entknechtung des Volkes), of which Frau Bertha 
von Suttner speaks ? 

Fine words about arbitration and peace are not always effective. 
Bold deeds often must decide. But for deeds, strength and force are re- 
quired ; and these are essentially man’s qualities. At all times there have 
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been also heroic girls and women; and to them full honor is due. But 
what true man would like to throw the tenderer sex into the terrible 
combats which, seeing the character of mankind, may possibly be di- 
minished, but can never be prevented altogether? Who can believe 
that there will not always be domineering natures, bent on oppression, 
filled with ambition, and aiming at conquest, who, with the aid of 
venal and violent men, will try to attain their pernicious aims? Against 
such dangers the word must be: “Raise the weapons!” 

Frau von Suttner is not happy in her quotations from ancient or 
most modern history. She says: 


The poetic episode of old Roman history, the deed of the Sabine women, may 
have beena good omen. In those days women prevented a war by their courageous 
intervention. Now, their work of prevention is directed, not against a single war, 
but against all war. 


Then she speaks, in curiously Frenchified language, of “vasant and bri- 
sant powerful arms (rasant- und brisant-miichtigen Waffen), in conse- 
quence of the use of which there is no longer, in battle, a hand-to-hand 
fight, such kind of struggle being at present impossible.” She is mis- 
taken on that point, too. The war between France and Germany proved 
the contrary. In the recent war between Japanese and Russians, there 
have been repeatedly bayonet charges, and the most terrible hand-to- 
hand fights. In speaking of such things, Baroness von Suttner treats 
of subjects she does not and cannot know. 

Are we to forget, moreover, that, after all, there have been wars be- 
tween Romans and Sabines, and that it was only after repeated wars 
that the Sabine women, fully reconciled to their lot, threw themselves 
with dishevelled hair between their Roman husbands and their kinsmen 
by race? Evidently, history is as little the forte of that lady-writer as 
knowledge of the possibilities of modern war. 

Then Bertha von Suttner states: “Somebody told me the following 
episode. It occurred before the Polish insurrection of 1863.” This 
“somebody ” (again, as usual, no name!) asserted that in the house of 
an aristocratic lady at Warsaw, in the year mentioned, the chief nota- 
bilities of society had been invited to dinner. 


Among those present were the leaders of the subsequent insurrection. After 
dinner, in the smoking-room, the gentlemen agrecd among themselves that a rising 
could only lead to a useless massacre; but the ladies were not to be informed of this 
resolution, as this would only lead to the men being subjected to reproach for it. 
However, one of the gentlemen did not keep to the understanding made in regard to 
the preservation of silence. He talked about the resolution of non-action to the 
ladies. “How? What? Is that possible?” the chorus of ladies broke forth; “that 
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can only be a joke. Of such cowardice no Pole is capable!” “Of course,” the 
other men said, “it was merely a joke!” as the contempt of the ladies would have 
been unbearable to them. And on the following day the revolution was begun by 
the very same men who had decided among themselves not to make a revolution. 


By this story the writer means to givea lesson to her own sex. But 
the incident, which might read well in a novel, is again a manifest fab- 
rication. Frau von Suttner has once more been deceived, even as in the 
case I have mentioned in the beginning. No worse shot could have 
been made than by this impossible tale. Polish women are, no doubt, 
very patriotically minded. But the idea that an armed rising is plotted, 
or the countermanding of it resolved upon, in such an off-hand way, 
after dinner with ladies, does not strike as credible anyone who has 
had experience in conspiracies. I can say that with a degree of cer- 
tainty. 

Again, the rising of 1863-64 did not originate at all in aristo- 
cratic Polish circles. It was, on the contrary, of democratic origin. 
Whoever knows anything about that insurrection should know so sim- 
ple a fact. Add to this that the statement about a resolution of non- 
action having first been passed after an aristocratic dinner party, and 
yet a rising effected “the day after,” can be proved palpably false from 
other evidence. On this point I can once more speak from full personal 
knowledge. 

The way in which the revolutionary movement of 1863 was planned 
in Russian Poland, many months before it actually took place, was un- 
known to the public at large as well as to foreign diplomats. Its out- 
break came like a thunder-clap from the blue. Yet a small circle of 
men who, after the stormy events of 1848-49, had found refuge on 
English soil, had been kept well-informed of what was coming. Above 
all, this was the case with Mazzini, with whom I was associated by 
intimate friendship. At first he had expressed an opinion, by letter, to 
the secret committee at Warsaw, that he “held an armed rising to be 
premature, and could not recommend it at present.” But the well- 
known decree of the Czar’s Government to take all the able-bodied 
young men out of the country by recruitment did not leave the Polish 
democrats any choice. 

Besides Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin and I had early information. In the 
early days of January, 1863, the envoy of the “Secret Warsaw Commit- 
tee” (of the later “National Government”), Mr. Czwierczakiewitsch, 
made to me in my house this confidential, most definite communication : 
“ Between the 21st and 22d of this month the armed rising will take 
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place in Russian Poland.” So, literally, it happened. I stated this, 
after the overthrow of the movement, with more details —- especially also 
in reference to the participation of General Langiewicz, with whom I 
had become connected by friendship. 

In blaming Polish women — wrongly, in a double sense — Bertha 
von Suttner again carefully omits branding the Czar’s tyranny. That, 
too, is rather significant of the spirit of her propaganda. 

In advocating the principles of the “new woman,” the lady writer 
in question expresses regret that the female sex, by the admiration it 
shows toward heroes in war, and by the pleasure it takes in looking 
upon uniforms, has hitherto tacitly, but often also loudly by encourag- 
ing hostile conflicts, committed great wrong. All this, she thinks, is 
henceforth to be changed. Well, when just struggles for country and 
freedom have to be fought out, why should not woman highly esteem 
man’s courage ? 

That too many of the sex delight in looking upon the “different 
sorts of cloth” in uniforms (zweierlei Tuch, as the German popular say- 
ing is) cannot be denied. The color sense, which in women is more 
highly developed than in men (painters execpted), is partly answerable 
for this. Such natural characteristics have their advantages, but also 


develop their disadvantages; and they are not easily expelled either by 
the pitchfork or by soft preaching. However, in actual warfare, at least, 
the uniforms of soldiers are gradually becoming colorless. If, in times 
of peace, the brilliant red in English uniforms is still retained, recruiting 
sergeants could easily supply the reasons for that custom. 


o 


By mere words like “feminism” and “pacificism,” which Frau von 
Suttner uses, and which in German look as odd as “rasant” and “bri- 
sant,” certain female dispositions and tastes are not to be overcome. But 
that women should honor and admire heroic deeds, is right and fair. 
Men do the same. Feeling her own comparative bodily weakness, 
woman knows that she needs protection against enemies, even as against 
wild beasts. That is in the very nature of things. And a true man 
holds with Kérner’s famous war song, “Manner und Buben.” That 
song was a fiery appeal to manly courage in the struggle against Napo- 
leon I, and gives a terrible scourging to laggards and cowards, despised 
by all true women: 


Das Volk steht auf, der Sturm bricht los! 

Wer legt noch die Hinde jetzt feig in den Schoos? 
Pfui tiber dich Buben hinter dem Ofen, 

Unter den Schranzen, unter den Zofen! 
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Bist doch ein ehrlos erbirmlicher Wicht! 
Ein deutsches Madchen kiisst Dich nicht, 
Und deutscher Wein erquick’ Dich nicht! 
Stosst mit an, Mann fiir Mann, 

Wer den Flamberg schwingen kann! 


As one who, many years ago, long before there was a woman’s move- 
ment in England or in Germany, argued in favor of the promotion of 
the higher intellectual culture of the female sex, the abolition of oppres- 
sive laws, and the opening up of vocations for women, I should not 
like to be misunderstood. The remarks I make are only directed against 
what I hold to be exaggerations, which inevitably issue in impossibilities. 
Those who denounce all war as “murder,” and would take every weapon 
out of the hands of men, simply work for the furtherance of highly dan- 
gerous political schemes, menacing to country and freedom ; for never will 
the whole world be put under one peace hat. Such restriction would be 
the worst prospect for woman herself. Kari BLIND. 





LIFE-INSURANCE METHODS. 


In the seventeenth century when a trader carried merchandise for 
some distance across the seas, his creditors induced him to insure ship 
and cargo against loss for their benefit. This engendered the thought 
that he was himself of importance to his family, as well as were the 
goods to his creditors, and he obtained a policy on his life for the benefit 
of his kin. The first policies so written terminated with the venture. 
The premiums varied with the physical condition of the applicant, and 
the risk and extent of each journey. The skipper soon found that it 
would be more advantageous for him to take, in place of frequent re- 
newals, a life policy, which would protect his people whenever he might 
be called away. The ready reimbursement of losses, for which Lloyd’s 
underwriters were then already distinguished, led to an extension of life 
insurance among persons engaged in other perilous occupations. 

By the fundamental principles of modern life insurance, the terms 
depend on the probable duration of life, according to established mortal- 
ity tables. Prompt payment of the premium when due, under penalty of 
forfeiture, is required ; and as soon as the insured fails to pay the premium 
the policy is cancelled. The value becomes greatly impaired when the 
insured is obliged to surrender the contract because he cannot pay. 
These self-imposed conditions lead to an accumulation of savings which 
might otherwise be encroached upon. To save his policy, a man whose 
life is insured will make sacrifices, when his income is decreased, which 
he would be loth to make to increase voluntary savings. Notwithstand- 
ing, many forfeitures occur because sanguine persons, persuaded by over- 
zealous agents, are unable to pay even the second premium. Twice as 
much insurance lapses and is surrendered as is paid for at maturity. 
The insured who keeps up his policy in hard times is compensated for 
his self-denials when good times come around again. 


There is no country where sudden changes of prosperity are more 
likely to reduce incomes, none where life is in greater daily peril, than 
here. It is, therefore, quite natural that life insurance should have 
flourished in the United States more than in any other country. Over 


fifty years ago this was recognized, and foundations were then already 
19 
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laid for a business that commands the world’s attention. The number 
of persons insured in ninety American companies is estimated at ten 
millions, who pay five hundred million dollars annually for the insurance 
of twelve billion dollars. These companies are carefully conducted ; 
money intrusted to them is judiciously administered; and the policies 
of almost all may be considered safe. But contracts with them are made 
for a lifetime, on terms that involve serious loss if inability to pay or 
suspicion of insolvency should impel the insured not to comply with 
those terms. A person who contemplates taking a policy should not 
only investigate for hiraself the solvency and management of the com- 
pany to which he desires to intrust his present and future savings, but 
should also carefully consider whether he is able to bear the burdens 
that the fulfilment of the contract will impose on him. 

The most successful system in this country has been the “mutual,” 
so called because policy-holders are supposed to participate in the man- 
agement of the companies, and to share with the administrators they 
elect the profits of the business. These profits are made by investing 
premiums, raised or “loaded ” one-third above their cost, to provide for 
expenses and contingencies to the best possible advantage. A large 
part of this money goes to the agents, who receive from 50 to 75 per 
cent commission on the first year’s premium, and thereafter an average 
of 5 per cent per annum during the life of every policy they procure; 
other expenses, salaries, fees, rent, and so on, are larger than they need 
be. They aggregate 22 per cent of the premium receipts of the Ameri- 
can companies, against 14 per cent of the English, and 10 per cent of 
the German, life insurance companies. 

Contingencies comprise: First, an increase of mortality. While in 
cases of epidemics this occurs once in a while, the tendency is in the 
other direction. Longevity has increased over six per cent during the 
last fifty years; with better sanitary conditions, and a more rational hy- 
giene in other ways, it will probably continue to increase. The second 
contingency is the interest obtainable on investments. With a greater 
supply, the usage of money has been cheapened, and the companies sel- 
dom derive as much profit by their investments as they had calculated 
upon. It will probably continue to diminish. : 

When the profits of a business exceed the estimates, the surplus of a 
stock company belongs properly to the stockholders, while in a mutual 
company it ought to be divided among the policy-holders, who created 
it. A proper division of the profits of a stock company leads to compli- 
cations when it issues “mutual” policies. It is probable that the acri- 
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monious controversy that has arisen in one of our largest companies over 
this question will finally be adjusted in the equitable spirit that secured 
the success and led to the prestige which this company has so long en- 
joyed. There can be no reasonable doubt of the solvency of this com- 
pany, nor of its ability to meet every obligation, unless vituperation ruins 
its reputation and litigation absorbs its substance. It has become diffi- 
cult to find lawyers enough for its prosecution. The quarrel among 
officers, stockholders, and policy-holders has called attention to the in- 
cautious selection of investments and the unjustified extravagance which 
prevail in this business. 

Almost all companies who have succeeded in swelling to enormous 
proportions a surplus made from profits on high-priced policies, and all 
who try to emulate their example, are guilty of such extravagance. It 
was engendered by the custom of retaining for improbable eventuali- 
ties a larger surplus than is necessary or judicious. Instead of dividing 
among policy-holders from the accumulation of assets all they can spare, 
managers direct their actuaries to credit what dividends they please, not 
explaining to their policy-holders how they were earned or apportioned. 
The example of wanton expenditure by large and wealthy companies is 
followed by their small, less fortunate competitors. An assessment com- 
pany with a premium income of four millions paid $40,000 salary to its 
president in 1904. Such needless prodigality, the suspicious conceal- 
ment of the details of the business, together with a few doubted in- 
vestments, were reasons for the exclusion from Germany of two large 
American life insurance companies. The latter fact, indicating that 
our authorities guard the interests of their citizens with less care than 
is customary abroad, together with the more recent developments, have 
combined to create a distrust against our companies, not alone among 
present policy-holders, whose confidence has been rudely shaken, but 
also among those who would otherwise have become policy-holders. 
Savings diverted from life insurance companies begin to flow into banks 
and real estate. 

Some methods of certain stock companies also deserve censure. 
During the hard times that followed our commercial crisis of 1873, their 
managers conceived the idea of establishing “industrial” insurance on a 
plan that had become successful in English centres of industry. Can- 
vassers were sent into our tenement-house districts to solicit from labor- 
ers insurance for a few hundred dollars, and accept weekly instalments of 
from five to fifty cents each in payment of the premiums. The first re- 
sponse came from Irish Catholics, who thus found means to provide for 
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a decent burial of their kindred when they were suddenly called away. 
Gradually it grew in extent and popularity among a large number of the 
poor in all-industrial centres. Canvassers are obliged to collect in their 
territories a certain amount before they are entitled to the fifteen per 
cent commission allotted on weekly collections; and, in order to keep 
their places, they are often obliged to add from their own savings enough 
to fill unadvoidable gaps. 

While premiums paid for “industrial” insurance are far in excess of 
the ordinary life-insurance premiums, the terms are not made as easy 
as they ought to be; and the same, or almost the same, inexorable rules of 
cancellation, in case of non-payment of the premium, apply. By lapses 
as well as by premiums more than fifty per cent above the average, these 
rich companies have grown richer, and their poor clients poorer. While 
they have done good by imbuing the minds of our common people with 
a sense of duty toward their families, they often become encumbrances 
on their scanty means. 

The premium income of two companies of this class exceeds ninety 
million dollars annually, more than one-third of which is used up for 
expenses. Each of these two companies began in a modest way. Their 
stock capital has gradually been increased by the issue of new stock 
not paid for in cash, but representing earnings chiefly contributed by 
poor working people. On this capital, now amounting to millions, both 
companies pay annually from seven to ten per cent in dividends. They 
could afford to be more lenient than they are to the industrious classes 
who have laid the foundation of their fortunes, and who continue to be 
their best customers, without injury to their opulent stockholders. 
Some of our great railroad companies and other corporations insure their 
employees against disability through disease and old age, and their fam- 
ilies against death, on more favorable terms. If this system were to 
become more general, it would increase the loyalty of employees to 
employers, and reduce the enormous rates of “industrial” insurance. 

When these industrial companies began to flourish, other corpora- 
tions were obliged to liquidate. Their failure created a widespread anx- 
iety ; and insurance which had been in force shrank from two billions in 
1870 to one and a half billion in 1880. A shrinkage of this proportion 
from the amount insured before the recent troubles began would be dis- 
astrous; it would mean a decrease in the amount of valid life insurance 
of four billion dollars. This may be expected unless managers take 
some such timely measures as the following to restore confidence and 
to attract new business: 
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1. Sell stocks and securities the values of which fluctuate, investing 
proceeds in first mortgages on improved city realty for two-thirds of its 
marketable value. Savings of the thrifty should not be exposed to the 
risk of speculation. 

2. Dispose of superfluous buildings acquired in all parts of the world 
to advertise business, and invest likewise. Policy-holders care for abso- 
lute safety more than for marble halls. 

3. Cut down salaries and other expenses. The measures taken by 
the Equitable do not go far enough; retrenchment should be instituted 
by every other company which does not want to become the target of 
criticism. 

Owners of mutual policies are entitled to a yearly statement of the 
details and results of the business in which they are interested, just as 
much as holders of stock in banks, railroads, and industrials. Managers 
who find a disclosure of these details distasteful should quit the business. 

Mutuality has been abandoned by insurers against fire losses, and ‘is 
almost extinct among marine underwriters. Why should underwriters 
of life risks, which can be more accurately gauged, continue to adhere 
almost exclusively to this system? There is one good stock company 
which does a large and successful business by the issue of non-partici- 
pating life policies at reasonable rates. Before confidence in them is 
shaken and their surplus impaired, other independent companies would 
do well to follow this example. They could all doa larger and safer 
business if they were to return to the first principles of life insurance, 
selling, for the smallest premiums consistent with safety, old-line non- 
participating life policies. By larger and easier sales, agents would find 
compensation for smaller commissions; to persuade the public, they 
would not need to misrepresent values of accumulation, endowment, and 
deferred dividend policies. 

For the extensive sale of these expensive policies the public is largely 
to blame. The most audacious canvassers could not have succeeded by 
their most insinuating manners to place the large number they did, if 
the expectation of the insured, that during their lives they would par- 
ticipate in the profits, had not induced them to take them. With the 
money for premiums, they have left proxies for indefinite periods, em- 
powering the managers to administer the business without restraint. 
Their credulity has created the vast power of the huge companies which 
they now ask the Federal Government to control. 

Louis WINDMULLER. 





THE NEW MUNICIPAL CODE OF INDIANA. 


UNIFORM government in all the cities and towns of Indiana is the 
end which the new municipal code enacted by the General Assembly 
this year seeks to achieve. It marks a distinct step forward in city 
government, and is intended to work a number of important reforms in 
the general conduct of municipal affairs, placing them on more of a busi- 
ness basis. 

The code repeals all so-called individual city charters and separate 
incorporation acts, with special grants, under which the different munici- 
palities of Indiana have been organized heretofore, and extends the same 
broad principles of local self-government to all. Owing to the varied 
systems of management that these cities and towns have had in the past, 
the experience of one contributed but little to the well-being of its neigh- 
bor, each being compelled to learn the same lesson for itself. This fact 
inspired the code, and it was drafted for the express purpose of meeting 
the wants of all similar communities within the confines of a State. 
Indiana’s municipal code is constructed after the pattern of the city 
charter that prescribed the government of Indianapolis, the State’s capi- 
tal city, from early in 1891 until the middle of April, 1905, when the 
new law went into effect. Thoroughly tried and tested during the four- 
teen years that it was in force, the Indianapolis charter came to be re- 
garded as one of the best to be found in our country. 

In some quarters, what is known as the “city-made charter” is 
the most approved form of municipal law at the present time. This 
means a body of law that has been made and adopted by the people 
themselves for whom it is intended, after which it has been ratified by 
the legislature of the State, as distinguished from a code of laws origi- 
nating in the General Assembly, as most city charters do. Constitu- 
tional provisions in Missouri and California authorize “city-made 
charters” for cities having more than 100,000 population. Kansas 
City, Missouri, is the latest municipality to make its own government. 
Fourteen years ago Indianapolis, through a committee of public-spirited 
citizens, built for local needs the body of law which the Indiana legis- 
lature approved at the time; and so satisfactory has been its operation 
in the interim that this year’s assembly saw fit to apply the provisions 
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of this organic law, “city-made” according to the latest meaning of 
the term, to all the cities of the State. For the larger cities the same 
machinery of government employed in Indianapolis for fourteen years 
has been adopted, though minor modifications have been made to adjust 
it to the varying needs of the smaller ones. Where a sort of govern- 
mental chaos has existed in the local affairs of municipalities within the 
State, this act is expected to bring about systematic regularity. 

The municipal code embodies the federal plan of government. In 
adapting it to city needs there have necessarily been some departures, 
but the fundamental principles have been preserved, and the functions 
have been separated into three divisions —the executive, legislative, 
and judicial — very much after the manner outlined in the national Con- 
stitution. The scheme is comprehensive, and its strength lies in its 
simplicity. The code is written in direct language, and is stripped of 
technicalities and legal phrases as far as it is possible for such a docu- 
ment to be. Complexity has been avoided, and so far no conflict of 
powers has been encountered. At the head of the executive department 
stands the mayor, who is elected by the people for a term of four years. 
He is not eligible to succeed himself. Heretofore, all municipal officers 
in Indiana have been chosen for two years, with no limit to the number 
of terms. As experienced in other places, there was a constant tempta- 
tion to play politics, to the end of securing re-election. This did not 
always protect the interests of the people. Moreover, the two-year 
term was too short for a mayor to learn how to do things and to get 
them done. 

The position of the mayor in Indiana municipalities under the new 
order resembles that of the President in relation to the Federal Govern- 
ment. He is not only responsible for the enforcement of the law, but also 
exercises a general supervision over all subordinate officers, and is ac- 
countable for good order and the efficient government of the city. He 
sends an annual message to the Common Council giving a financial state- 
ment, and makes such recommendations in writing from time to time 
as he deems expedient. All bonds issued and deeds and contracts exe- 
cuted must be signed by the mayor for the city. He is authorized to 
appoint competent persons, when required, to examine the accounts of 
any department. Power is conferred on the mayor to suspend or re- 
voke any license issued by the city when after a hearing it is proved 
that any of the stipulated conditions have been violated. 

In the enforcement of the laws of the State and the city ordinances, 
the mayor, as chief executive officer, is assisted by six administrative 
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divisions, known as the departments of public works, public safety, pub- 
lic health and charities, law, finance, and collection and assessment. 
Excepting for the last department, the mayor appoints all the heads 
and has the power of their removal within certain limitations. They 
are directly accountable to him. This organization is like a big machine 
composed of six interdependent cog-wheels. If it is possible to consider 
one administrative cog more important than another, since the smooth 
operation of the entire mechanism depends on the faithful working of 
all the parts together, it might be said that the department of public 
works is charged with the greatest responsibilities. As the name im- 
plies, it directs all public improvements, besides attending to various 
other lines of municipal business. Three commissioners, named by the 
mayor, not more than two of whom may be of the same political party, 
make up the board of public works. 

The services of a city civil engineer appointed by the mayor are at 
the disposal of the board, and through him it executes the greater part 
of all public improvements. All street work is done under the direction 
of this department. Property owners may petition for street improve- 
ments, or the board may originate a resolution to improve. But the 
character and ultimate disposition of a proposed improvement is con- 
trolled entirely by the will of the majority of abutting property owners 
residing on land subject to assessment for the improvement. Property 
owners cannot defeat a sewer resolution by remonstrance, even though a 
majority of those affected may be opposed, if in the opinion of the board 
it is deemed a public necessity. The board cannot order a street im- 
provement the cost of which exceeds one-half the aggregate tax valuation 
of the property, exclusive of permanent improvements on it, subject to 
assessment. This limit is determined by a bureau attached tothe board, 
which derives its figures from the assessor’s books. Improvement assess- 
ments may be paid in a lump or divided into ten payments, each a year 
apart, the only additional cost being six per cent interest on the unpaid 
principal. 

Land required for city purposes can be condemned by the depart- 
ment of public works. It also has charge of all real and personal prop- 
erty belonging to the city. The board must approve all city plats, as 
well as those four miles outside of its limits, and has exclusive power 
to open and vacate streets and alleys; to repair, clean, light, and sprinkle 
any street, wharf, or public place; to construct and operate public gas 
works, water works, electric-light works, heating and power plants; to 
authorize public-service corporations to occupy the streets and alleys; to 
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straighten and deepen watercourses and to control their banks in the 
city and four miles beyond its limits. These, as well as a number of 
other powers, are specified. 

Three commissioners similar to those in the department of public 
works make up the board of public safety. This branch of the city gov- 
ernment is charged with the exclusive control of all matters and prop- 
erty relating to or connected with the fire and police forces, including the 
inspection of boilers, of market-places and the foods sold therein, as well 
as of the pounds and prisons. A civil-service code, or, more properly 
speaking, a sort of merit system, is provided to govern the fire and police 
forces. Not more than half of either force may be chosen from one 
political party. Appointees may be removed for any cause other than 
politics after a hearing. Safety commissioners and their employees are 
prohibited from participating directly or indirectly in politics on pain of 
a heavy penalty. , 

Salaries for department commissioners are prescribed by the munici- 
pal code according to the size of the city which they serve, while the 
pay of their subordinates is regulated by local ordinance. The code au- 
thorizes police and firemen’s pension funds under municipal direction, 
supported by the city and members of the respective forces. Attached 
to the safety department is the building inspections bureau, which is 
charged with the enforcement of building regulations adopted by the 
city council. Humane officers, police matrons, and an inspector of 
weights and measures are other auxiliary attachés of the board of public 
safety. . 

The board of public health and charities consists of three doctors 
chosen by the mayor under the same restrictions as the other boards. 
These members appoint a sanitarian, who also acts as secretary to the 
board. He is the executive officer of the board, charged with the en- 
forcement of all the laws and ordinances pertaining to health, and toward 
this end he directs the sanitary police and inspectors. This department 
has supervision over the city hospital and free dispensary, naming super- 
intendents for each. It issues regulations concerning contagious dis- 
eases, and establishes quarantines whenever necessary. Inspectors of 
meat, milk, and other food, are attached to the board, and it is their 
duty to keep a close watch on matters intimately connected with the 
health of the community. The health office keeps a complete register of 
the city’s vital statistics. 

Park affairs in cities having more than 45,000 inhabitants are ad- 
ministered by an auxiliary department of public parks, composed of four 
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members appointed by the mayor, not more than two of whom may be 
of the same political party. This board is regarded as non-political be- 
cause of the division which is supposed to be equal between the two 
leading parties. It is so constituted as to be continuous. The term of 
one member expires every year. Each commissioner is appointed for a 
term of four years. In the case of all other boards, the terms of the 
commissioners end with the administration that appointed them. 

It requires a majority vote of all members of the park board to take 
action. In case of a tie, the mayor, as ex-officio member, has the de- 
ciding vote to prevent deadlocks. Park commissioners get no pay for 
their services, but allowances can be made to them for expenses incurred 
while performing their duties. This department has full authority over 
all parks, parkways, boulevards, and public playgrounds; controlling, 
improving, and maintaining them subject to the laws and ordinances in 
force. The board is assisted by a superintendent of parks and such en- 
gineers, surveyors, clerks, and other employees as it may appoint. The 
board disburses all money allotted to it for parks by the city council. 
It has authority to make rules prohibiting objectionable business or 
amusement, such as saloons and dance-halls, within 500 feet of land 
under its jurisdiction. 

The management of municipal finance is divided between two ad- 
ministrative divisions of the city government according to the code. 
The city controller, appointed by the mayor, presides over what is called 
the finance department. He acts in the capacity of auditor and must 
approve all allowances made by the other branches of the city manage- 
ment. Each claim for $25 or more must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit that it is fair and just. The controller must guard against the 
drawing of warrants for the expenditure of money for purposes for which 
there is no specific appropriation available. He is required to keep a 
complete set of books, independently of the other departments, in order 
to have a check on them at all times. It is a part of his duty to keep 
a record of the city’s bonded indebtedness and to make preparations to 
pay off the obligations as they fall due, or to keep up the interest pay- 
ments. Under a constitutional provision of the State, the municipal 
borrowing power is limited to two per cent of the taxable valuation of 
a city or town. The controller makes up the annual budget of expense 
each year in advance and recommends to the city council the appropri- 
ations needed, consisting of specific items for all departments, as well as 
the tax levy required to raise the money. The council may decrease 
the controller’s recommendations, but it cannot increase them. No ap- 
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propriation can be made without the controller’s approval, and a two- 
thirds vote of the council is necessary for favorable action. 

The city treasurer has actual custody of the funds. He is the head 
of the department of assessment and collection. Municipalities that are 
county seats can call upon the county treasurer to act as city treasurer. 
This arrangement is a part of the State’s general tax machinery, and as 
the duties are very much alike, they have been combined to simplify 
matters and in the interests of economy. Where an arrangement of 
this kind cannot be made, the people elect a city treasurer. The treas- 
urer collects the taxes, license fees, and public improvement assessments, 
and he disburses the city’s money on orders from the controller. As- 
sessments for taxation and their equalization are made by the State and 
county boards of review. In cities of 100,000 population and over, the 
council may assess not to exceed 90 cents on each $100 of taxable prop- 
erty for city purposes. Smaller municipalities are permitted to levy 
$1.25 on the same basis. 

The head of the city’s law department is the city attorney, ap- 
pointed by the mayor. He has charge of all the city’s legal affairs. 
As corporation counsel, he advises the different departments when con- 
sulted, draws up ordinances at request, and prepares all of the city’s 
legal documents and contracts. When the city is involved in any liti- 
gation, he represents it. The city attorney is prohibited from appearing 
for any person or corporation in any controversy or negotiation in which 
the city has any interest. 

The municipal code vests the judicial power of Indiana communities 
in a city court which is presided over by a police judge, assisted by the 
city clerk and a bailiff. Judge and clerk are elected by the people for 
a term of four years, and, like the mayor, they are not eligible to suc- 
ceed themselves. The court appoints the bailiff. It has jurisdiction in 
cases of crimes and misdemeanors within certain limitations, while ex- 
clusive original jurisdiction is given over all violations of city ordi- 
nances. Infractions of statutes are prosecuted by the prosecutor for 
the judicial circuit, a county official. The city attorney prosecutes all 
violations of city ordinances. Both prosecutors may have special depu- 
ties at the court to represent them. The city court can assess fines up 
to $500, and can also impose a jail or workhouse sentence of six months. 
Appeals from the findings of this court may be taken to the circuit or 
criminal courts of the district. All records of the court are kept by the 
city clerk, who also collects the fines and costs assessed by the court, 
making a monthly report of them to the controller, and turning over the 
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money received to the treasurer. The clerk is custodian of the city seal. 
In addition to these and similar other duties, the clerk is required to 
attend all meetings of the city council, acting as its secretary and keep- 
ing a full minute of its proceedings. 

The municipal legislative authority is vested in one body — a common 
council elected by the people. Each city ward is represented in this 
body by one member, and the whole city elects one-half as many mem- 
bers at large as there are wards. In the larger cities the council desig- 
nates one of its number to preside, and the presiding officer names the 
standing committees. The mayor presides over council deliberations in 
the smaller ones. The council has the power, by a two-thirds vote, to 
expel any member for violation of his official duty. One regular meet- 
ing must be held each month, and special meetings may be called as 
often as necessary. 

Fifty-three paragraphs in the code define the powers conferred on 
the city council in regard to purposes for which ordinances may be en- 
acted. They are explicit and include almost everything in which munic- 
ipal government is concerned. Besides the usual powers possessed by 
city councils, those in Indiana have new ones which are regarded as 
important. By ordinance, cities may decide to collect and destroy their 
garbage or to put the city waste to beneficial use. Municipal owner- 
ship of all public-service utilities may be authorized by ordinance. 
Power is given to limit the height of buildings in any locality to insure 
beauty and symmetry. The right to license, tax, and regulate vehicles 
is made general instead of being limited to those used for freight or 
hire, as heretofore. The council can regulate, license, tax, and even 
prohibit shows and entertainments by ordinance. This authority ex- 
tends even to those that do not demand and receive money. Saloons 
may be excluded from residence districts which the council can define, 
and railroad companies can be compelled to light their track crossings 
with lamps such as are in use in other parts of the city. 

A veto power is vested in the mayor. All ordinances passed by 
the council must be signed by him within ten days after receiving 
them. If he fails to approve, the measure must be passed again by a 
two-thirds vote of all members before becoming effective. All ordi- 
nances passed must be published for two consecutive weeks in a news- 
paper of general circulation. The council can authorize a sinking 
fund for the gradual extinguishment of the bonded indebtedness, a spe- 
cial levy being permitted for this purpose. Sinking-fund commission- 
ers, three in number, are appointed by the mayor. They have charge 
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of the fund and must lend it to the highest bidder. The controller 
acts as secretary to this commission. 

For the purposes of this general law, all cities in Indiana are divided 
into five classes according to population based on the United States cen- 
sus: First class, cities of 100,000 and more (Indianapolis is the only 
city in this class); second class, cities between 45,000 and 100,000; 
third class, cities between 20,000 and 45,000; fourth class, cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000; fifth class, cities of less than 10,000. The 
various sections of the act explain fully how the different powers are 
assigned to the cities of different sizes. As the municipalities become 
smaller, there is a telescoping of powers, because the demands are not 
so extended as to require a form of government so highly developed. 
Cities of the third class may provide by ordinance that the department 
of public works shall discharge the duties of the board of public safety ; 
and in cities of the fourth and fifth classes, they are to be so discharged 
without the passage of an ordinance. In the last two classifications, the 
mayor appoints the marshal, fire chief, and street superintendent, while 
the council exercises the power of the main departments which are cur- 
tailed. All but cities of the fifth class have a police court and special 
judge. In the last class the mayor acts as judge. 

The mayor’s power of appointment concerning the members of the dif- 
ferent boards and other city officials, as already indicated, is broad, and 
he is permitted to remove any appointee at will, only being required to 
tile his reasons in writing for the removal with the city clerk. The code 
permits the boards to name their clerks and subordinate employees and 
to adopt regulations to govern them. To eliminate corporation influence 
from municipal government, no officer, agent, employee, or servant of any 
corporation, firm company, or persons holding or operating under a fran- 
chise granted by any city, or having any contract with the city, shall 
be eligible to any city office. Neither can a city enter a contract with 
an employee. Violation of these provisions renders the offender liable 
to a fine of $1,000 and from one to ten years in the State prison. Dif- 
ferent city attorneys have given conflicting opinions as to the validity of 
these prohibitions, and thus far there has been no appeal to the courts for 
a construction. There is much fear, however, that, taken literally, the 
section may deprive many Indiana cities and towns of the valuable ser- 
vices of experienced men who would not let their business connections 
influence them in the discharge of their civic duties. 

After the fashion of the Federal Government, the municipal code pro- 
vides that the heads of the administrative departments shall constitute 
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the mayor’s cabinet. These advisers are to meet each month with the 
chief executive to consult on the affairs of the city and to exchange 
ideas, keeping minutes of the cabinet meetings. A similar requirement 
was contained in the Indianapolis charter, though it has never been 
carefully observed. The new code makes it obligatory upon officials to 
heed it because of the benefits to be derived from mutual consultation. 
The fullest amount of publicity possible for all public business transacted 
is encouraged by the municipal code. 

Public contracts are to be let at all times to the “lowest and best” 
bidders after advertisement in the daily papers soliciting representative 
competition. Bidders to qualify must make affidavit that they have 
not entered any “combine ” and that they are not parties to any collu- 
sion. By prescribing uniform methods of making public improvements 
and letting contracts throughout the entire State, it is believed that 
the law will be the means of obtaining more extended competition. 
Until now the different municipalities in Indiana have been proceeding 
under varying laws. As aresult of this condition, contractors with lim- 
ited means were afraid to branch out and bid on work where they were 
uncertain of their rights, and they could not afford to hire counsel for 
each job to look upthe law. Under such conditions, a few big contract- 
ing firms got the major part of the public-improvement work at their 
own figures, with little or no competition, and it has been the experience 
that small contractors bring the prices down. 

The code places no limit on the time for which public franchises 
may be granted. Under former laws the limitation ranged from ten to 
thirty-four years, according to the nature of the franchise. The new 
law permits cities and towns to contract for water, light, heat, and motive 
power for a period of twenty-four years. Formerly the limit was ten. 
All franchises and contracts coming under these regulations are entered 
by the board of public works on behalf of the city, and after having 
been approved by the mayor, they must be ratified by ordinance passed 
by the city council. 

Henceforth, all municipal elections in the State will be held at the 
same time, coming once every four years. The first city elections under 
the code will be held next November, and the officials chosen at that 
time will take office January 1, 1906. Asa result of this change, the 
terms of some persons now holding city offices will be shortened, while 
those of others will be slightly increased. The law provides that city 
elections shall fall in odd years, to remove any possible influence that 
national, State, or county campaigns coming at the same time might 
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exert to prejudice the result of local contests. It has been demonstrated 
in the larger cities of Indiana that municipal elections fought out purely 
on local issues, away from the distractions of general elections, are usu- 
ally carried on their merits, the voters casting their ballots independently 
of party affiliations. Property qualifications are not necessary to hold 
municipal office in Indiana, and all persons are entitled to vote at city elec- 
tions who can qualify at general elections under the State constitution. 

Communities having less than 2,500 inhabitants are regarded as 
towns, and the municipal code (called the cities and towns act) provides 
a separate form of government for them. To organize a town, one-third 
of the voters living in the district to be incorporated must file a petition 
with the board of county commissioners, and, if they approve, a majority 
of voters must ratify the incorporation at a special election. 

Towns are governed by a board of trustees, one member being chosen 
from each ward. A clerk and treasurer — one person attending to both 
duties if desired — is also elected. As clerk, he has charge of the records 
of the board of trustees, issues all licenses authorized by law, and keeps 
the town seal. As treasurer, he receives and disburses all town funds. 
The board selects one of its number to preside. It names the marshal, 
who may also be required to act as street commissioner and fire chief. 

The town board has executive and legislative powers. As a law- 
making body, it can pass ordinances on almost all subjects over which 
the municipal code gives city councils similar power, and in turn it 
directs the enforcement of these ordinances. The board can buy, hold, 
and dispose of real estate for the town. It must provide fire protection 
and prescribe police regulations; supervise the public health; open and 
vacate streets and alleys, as well as order their improvement; regulate 
railroads and interurban cars in the town; contract for light, water, and 
heat or build plants for them; these besides many other powers. The 
board can borrow money and issue bonds. It is authorized to levy the 
town taxes for general purposes and schools. The code gives the town 
trustees charge of the public schools, while in cities the school commu- 
nity is independent of the rest of the city government. Prosecutions 
for law violations in towns are brought before the circuit court of the 
county or a justice of the peace. 

After a town reaches 2,500 population, it can incorporate as a city. 
A petition signed by one-third of the qualified voters must be filed with 
the trustees, whereupon they can order a special election, and if on that 
occasion a majority of the voters favor the change, the town becomes a 
city and is governed by the provisions of the code relating to municipal- 
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ities of its size. The law also provides a method whereby cities may 
become towns again, and towns dissolve their incorporation as indi- 
vidual communities. 

These are the principal features contained in Indiana’s new munici- 
pal code. There are many other details not mentioned in this outline 
which will be of more than passing interest to the student of city gov- 
ernment. To treat of them all would require a volume of liberal size, 
as the law itself consists of 272 sections and covers 191 printed pages. 
The code marks the first serious effort on the part of an American State 
to give to all its cities and towns a uniform system of local government. 
A code of municipal laws was adopted in Ohio some years ago as an ex- 
pedient, because it had been held by the courts that the individual acts 
under which the different cities were operating, which created separate 
classes for special purposes, were unconstitutional. It became necessary, 
therefore, to take a radical step to correct this condition; and a body of 
law was hastily drawn up and enacted, which, according to reports, has 
proved to be anything but satisfactory. 

The Indiana code is the result of a sincere desire of the cities and 
towns of the State to get on a firmer and sounder business basis. In 
response to this desire, the General Assembly of 1903 appointed a com- 
mission to frame a suitable bill. After working on it for two years, 
the bill reported to the legislature in 1905 by the commission did not 
conform entirely to the requirements of the people, although its contents 
showed a tendency in the right direction. The citizens of Indianapolis 
were loath to give up the charter which had been in force for fourteen 
years, and upon their approval it was taken bodily and inserted into the 
municipal code, with such slight changes as were necessary for the 
smaller towns. Several modifications were also made in the light of 
fourteen years-of experience in Indianapolis, though the major part of the 
law retains the same phrasing that was adopted in 1891. 

Just how the new law will affect the various communities of the State 
remains to be seen. However, most of the important points in the law 
subject to question have already been raised during the fourteen years of 
operation of the Indianapolis charter, and the Supreme Court of Indiana 
has passed on many of them. Thus the cities and towns of the State 
have the benefit of a code of laws the fundamental principles of which 
have been construed and firmly established. This was one of the strong- 
est arguments put forward in its behalf, and the one that was largely 
responsible for its ultimate adoption. H. O. STECHHAN. 
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